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The one great rule 

of composition is to 

speak the truth. 
—THOREAU 
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Johnson’s ‘Homecoming’ 





BARBECUE 
IN BLANCO 


BLANCO 


West of Austin and across 
the Balcones Fault the, land 
suddenly rolls and tumbles, 
with scraggly mesquite and 
rich young cedars, faint blue 
hills, and occasional patches 
of hard rock enclosed by 
green fields. This is neither 
West nor South. It seems al- 
most neutral ground. 

In the tiny courthouse-square 
town of Blanco, across a main 
street shared with the highway, 
a banner declared: “Lyndon 
Johnson, A Leader to Lead the 
Nation.” The town was deserted; 
only the banner was there to note 
Lyndon Johnson Day in Blanco 
County. 

Beyond town, however, the cel- 
ebration had already started. The 
Texas highway marker pointing 
to the state park bore a portrait 
of the Senator, decorated in red 
and white crepe. A smell of bar- 
becue drifted down from the hill- 
side, and so did some very loud 
western rhythms. 


Willie Morris 


It was a perfect evening for 
rallying. There was a breeze, in 
the sky two jets left faint orange 
trailers that dipped toward a half- 
moon, then slowly vanished. Two 
Mexican bands were going strong, 
one dressed in straw sombreros, 
the other in fancy embroidered 
tuxedoes. 

Down near the banks of the 
Blanco River, people in_ shirt 
sleeves, blue jeans, and western 
hats stood in line for the barbe- 
cue. Negro chefs dipped into the 
pits and forked out the meat that 
went on the fires a full day be- 
fore. Light bulbs dangled on long 
strings and were reflected in the 
river beyond. 

People hoisted signs saying 
Fredericksburg (a_ traditionally 
Republican place) is with LBJ; 
Gillespie County wants LBJ; and 
Stonewall, home of LBJ, invites 
you to its centennial Sept. 10. 
A chartered bus carried a banner 
proclaiming “Maverick County 
for Kennedy and Johnson,” and 
another said “Webb County, JFK 
and LBJ.” 

With a flourish the Blanco High 
School band, heavy on its brass, 
struck up a march number. From 
down the road came a group of 
mounted cowhands, and Johnson 
himself, with Ladybird and Gov. 
and Mrs. Price Daniel, followed 
in a white Ford. 

Lead cowboys carried the Texas 
and American flags. “We don’t 
have no formal name,” one of 
them leaned down from the sad- 
dle to tell a TV cameraman. 
“Just call us the county caval- 
cade.” “Nah,” another said, “make 
that ‘Neighbors for Lyndon.’” 

Someone shouted, “There’s the 
man I’m lookin’ for,” as Johnson, 
in a brown suit and boots, look- 
ing tan and very healthy, weaved 
his way through the crowd. A few 
kids continued to play on swings 
and sliding board, paying no heed. 

The senator and his party re- 
tired to the picnic pavillion to eat 
barbecue. “Why Max Starcke, how 
are you?” Mrs. Johnson said, 











clasping a hand in the crowd. 


An organist played music while 
Johnson signed autographs, ate 
supper shook hands with Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough, and talked 
with Percy Brigham, a banker 
from Blanco; sitting on his right. 

Cactus Pryor, in charge of en- 
tertainment on the rostrum just 
outside, sang to the tune “Beau- 
tiful, Beautiful Texas”: 


Fort Worth is famous for cattle, 

To some folks Fort Worth is 
swell, 

Fort Worth is famous for cattle, 

To some folks it’s famous for 


smell.” 
After a stint by the Geezlinslaw 
Brothers, Johnson, Daniel, and 


the rest moved up to the speak- 
ers’ platform. Mayor Wayne Smith 
of Blanco remarked, “I never seen 
so many people in my life. I 
didn’t eat any supper I was so 
scared about what I vvas gonna 
say.” He called the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket a “kangaroo ticket, 
one with all its strength in the 
hind legs.” 

Smith said about 5,000 " people 
had turned up or the festivities, 
1,000 more than the population of 
all Blanco County. 

Also on the stand with the 
Johnsons and Daniels were Yar- 
‘borough, Mrs. H. H. Weinert, na- 
tional committeewoman; Byron 
Skelton, na.ional committeeman; 
Congressman Homer Thornberry; 
J. Ed Connally, chairman of the 
state Democratic committee; Rep. 
Henry Fletcher; Austin mayor 
Tom Miller; Clint Murchison, Fort 
Worth oilman; and others. 

Thornberry, dressed in a sports 
shirt, stood up to say, “Those of 
you who’ve known him and shis 
family should be proud to be able 
to make this contribution to the 
government of this nation and 
the world in time of crisis.” He 
said he would support the John- 
son-Kennedy ticket. 

Bob McKinney, the emcee, in- 
troduced Yarborough by praising 
the newsletter he sends _ out. 
“We're always pleased to hear 
what he’s doing,” he said. 


‘Make Hay All the Way” 


“This is out in the Hill Coun- 
try where people believe in pedi- 
grees,” Yarborough began. San 
Jacinto and Baylor University are 
two great names in Texas his- 
tory, he said. Johnsn has a good 
pedigree, “going straight back to 
San Jacinto and Baylor.” 

He said there is something un- 
usual about this hill country. In 
the hundred miles around Austin 
and San Antonio Jack Hayes and 
Big Foot Wallace “laid down the 
tradition of the Texas Rangers.” 
It is a country of “men with a 
bark,” fighting against adverse 
nature. Little wonder, he said, the 
area has given America so many 
great men. 

He said the Democratic conven- 
tion was the greatest convention 
since 1908. “Lyndon Johnson was 
the first man in a hundred years 
to sweep not only the South, but 
to pick up votes from other sec- 
tions. 

“We're gonna make hay all the 
way with JFK and LBJ,” he con- 
cluded. | 

Price Daniel said, “I agree we 
have a good ticket—in reverse. 
We'd have a stronger ticket if 
Lyndon Johnson had been nom- 

(Continued on Page 3) 





DALLAS 

A Methodist minister who 
believes the major issue in 
November is “leadership, not 
religion” has taken a lead in 
challenging the stand of a 
number of Texas Baptist 
leaders that Sen. John Ken- 
nedy’s Catholicism is a bar to 


the presidency. 
Baxton Bryant, 41, is a sturdy, 


heavyset man who preached and 
taught his way through two Ar- 
kansas colleges and Perkins Theo- 
logical Seminary. His pastorate is 
the Elmwood Methodist Church 
in Dallas, with a congregation 
just over a thousand. 

Dr. W. A. Criswell, pastor of 
Dallas’ 12,000-member First Bap- 
tist Church, warned in a radio 
talk on Station KIXL last month 
that “the election of a Catholic 
as president would mean the end 
of religious liberty in America.” 
Choosing Kennedy, he predicted, 
would mean a U. S. ambassador 
to the Vatican, tax support of 
Catholic schools, and recognition 
of the Catholic Church above all 
others. Bryant answered Criswell 
in a talk last week on the same 
station. 

Taking stands on such political 
and social issues is a prime re- 
sponsibility of a minister, B~yant 
believes. He has strong opinions 
on the race issue, on education, 
on the challenges facing America 
as a world leader, and on the 
place of the pulpit in the discus- 
sion and solution of such ques- 
tions. 


* 


AUSTIN 


Several oe leaders in 
Texas have begun attacking 
the Catholicism of Demo- 
cratic-nominee John Kenne- 
dy. They have been joined by 
a leading Presbyterian minis- 
ter in Dallas. 

Rev. Homer G. Ritchie, .pastor 
of the First Baptist Church in 
Fort Worth, echoed Dr. W. A. 
Criswell of Dallas when he 
warned in a sermon that a Cath- 
olic president would eventually 
kill freedom of religion in the 
United States. 

“Sen. Kennedy is either com- 
promising the laws of his church 
or he is deceiving the American 
people,” Rev. Ritchie declared. In 
nations where there is a Catholic 
majority, he said, Protestants are 
barred from holding high office 
and occasionally are prevented by 
force from holding religious serv- 
ices. 

Kennedy must be aware, he 
said, of the conflicts between the 
laws of the United States and the 
international views of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

Dr. Harold E. Lindsey, minister 
of the First Baptist Church in 
Waco, said in a sermon that Sen. 
Kennedy under the Constitution 
“has every right to be president, 
and yet millions of American citi- 
zens are afraid of what might 
happen if he is elected. 

“Theologically,” he said, “the 
Roman Church's doctrine of 
church and state has not changed, 





nor has the church’s design to 











Bryant is no novice in the pul-| m 


pit. He began preaching when he 
was 16, and had his first full- 
time pastorate at 17. He was born 
and raised in Doddridge, Arkan- 
sas, near Texarkana; his parents 
were poor farmers. 

He married when he was 
“By the time I started to college,” 
he says, “I had 


had four.” He went to Hendrix 
College for a time, but spent most 
of his four college years at Hen- 
derson State Teachers College, 
where he majored in government 


He kept his pastorate and com-| 


muted to school. 

After a hitch in the Navy dur- 
ing the war, Bryant decided to 
take a church in Bells, Texas, 12 


pres 





Rev. Baxton ar? 


control nations in a practical 
“The Catholic Church was Air 
to cease its hot war but has wagec 
a continuous cold war,” Dr. Lind 
sey said. “Now with the nomina 
tion of Kennedy the cold war has 
assumed new proportions, and 
should he be elected the Cathol 
hierarchy will have a tool at the 
highest level through which they 
will work.” 

Lindsey, the Texas member of 
the Southern Baptist Foundation 
and of the Baptist General Con 
vention of Texas, predicted a flow 
of federal money to Catholic in 
stitutions if Kennedy wins and 
said gradual change would “whit- 
tle away” free worship. 

He said Kennedy would be sub 
ject to the traditional pressure 
the Catholic Church, and that 
would be impossible for him 
carry out his duties as president 
and remain in good standing 
a member of his faith. 

A Baptist group in Wichita 
Falls has said that Sen. Kennedy 
has not yet answered its request 
for his views on whether his al- 
legiance is paramount to the na 
tion or the Catholic Church 

The telegram, sent to Kennedy 
just before he received the Dem 
ocratic nomination and made pub- 
lic only this week, was sent out 
after a meeting of the Wichita- 
Archer Counties Baptist Assn 
The telegram said in part: 

“Knowing the past history 
your church for over a thousand 
years . . . we, the 750 Baptists 
representing over 25,000 members 


of 


18 


two children, | 
and by the time I graduated I| § 





We will serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we find it 
and the right as we 
ste it. : 
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- The Religious |ssue 
I Methodist Upholds Jack's Stance 


es f Dallas, so he could 
to Perkins Seminary at 

got to Bells ten days 
1y fifth child was born,” 


he recalls. “My salary wes $125 


Wwe 


They Had Us Scared’ 
a Greyhound the full 
and from Dallas every 
When his GI Bill and 
ey ran out, he left Per- 
sach government in high 
scl till retaining his church 
He finally finished his 
ars at Perkins. 
became interested in 
ics “back in Al Smith's day, 
the Catholics had us all 
knew they were 
up the world if we 
gave ‘em a chance. They were all 
hellbound. Everytime I saw a 
a nun I almost cried with 
knowing they were 
i going to hellfire.” 


S 1 It just 


His opinions on the responsi- 
bility of the Protestant minister 
in areas other than the theological 
were especially affirmed when he 
represented his church conference 
a seminar in Washington on 
foreign affairs. He has been visit- 
chaplain in the U. 8S. Senate 
and House. Harry Truman deliv- 
ered the sermon at his Elmwood 
Church last Layman’s Day. 
nister’s social gospel and 
his political philosophy go hand 
n hand,” he says. The social gos- 
he interprets it, maintains 
ssionate concern for the 
tinued on Page 8) 
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at 


ing 


1" Baptists View Him Askanes 


urge you to publicly 
readiness to break with 
Church if it ever 
intimidate you to give al- 
r preference to its hier- 
orders rather than the 
States.” 
Mattingly, superintendent 
for the association, 
‘as much as one Bap- 
speak for another,” he 
i the association’s mem- 
ild support the Republi- 
n November. 
rial in the Independent 
oice, published in Fort 
ritten by editor Cabel 
stated: 
sonally believe that Sen. 
is a fine man; 
because of my 
vote for a Roman 
9 president . . . There- 
ir decision in November 
for a man or a party, but 
4 s out to the heart of man- 
for his religious convictions. 
ted Catholic is not free to 
s convictions, according 
dictates of his heart. 
if he is elected, he will 
Catholics assurance to 
another. My heart's desire 
rayer to God is that every 
across our nation, regard- 
their conviction or other 
vill stick by the truth of 
nd vote as God will lead 
say with the full authority 
Bible, that God would lead 
n to vote for a Catholic.” 
Dr. Thomas A. Fry Jr., pastor 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Constitutionalists in Search of a Hero 


DALLAS 
“rhe Constitution Party got to- 
gether in the Baker Hotel last 
weekend to nominate a president 
and a vice-president. 

They had nominated Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur in 1952 and T. 
Coleman Andrews in 1956. This 
time they had made overtures to 
J. Edgar Hoover, but Hoover said 
he was not interested. The search 
was still on. 

In the Baker lobby a big sign 
decorated with an American flag 
advised: “Vote Constitution Party 
and Repeal the Income Tax.” Up- 
stairs, in an air-conditioned ball- 
room, opulent-looking folks in 
clean-cut suits and handsome 
summer dresses wore buttons 
proclaiming eventual death for 
the income tax. 

Gen. MacArthur was listed as 
being on the reception committee. 
The General, however, was not 
there. 

Two nice ladies behind a table 
were distributing campaign litera- 
ture. A big fellow in a blue suit 
advanced from the left flank and 
placed a yellow card in the coat 
pocket of a new arrival. It said: 
“Stop Federal Competition with 
Private Enterprise and Repeal In- 
come Tax.” The backside proposed 
a 23rd Amendment which would 
“force the sale of land and facili- 
ties of federal corporate activi- 
ties back to the American people 
from which they were taken, and 
thus cut the national debt more 
than $65 million.” 
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Buy All Your Books 
Through 
The Observer 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
Regular Retail Prices 
No Mail Charges 


We Suggest This Week: 


NIXON 


[) THE FACTS ABOUT NIX- 
ON, by New Republic’s Cos- 
tello. A critical but balanced 
—_, of Nixon. Viking $1.45 


oO Nnton’ AND ROCKEFEL- 
LER, A Double Portrait, by 
seawert Alsop. Doubleday, 


$3 

(0 THE REAL NIXON, An In- 
timate Biography, by Bela 
Kornitzer, with 96 photo- 
graphs and documents. A 
campaign biography; friend- 
ly. Rand McNally, $1.95. 
(And we also suggest:) 

(0 THE AMERICAN PRESI- 
DENCY, by Harold J. - 
Universal, i 45 (pa 

(0 ADVISE AND CO SENT, 
A Novel of American Poli- 
tics, by Allen oe. Pulitzer 
ty Winner. oubleday, 


$5.75. 

(1 1600 PENNSYLVANIA 
AVENUE, Presidents and 
the People, 1929-1959, by 
Walter Johnson, history 
chairman at University of 
Chicago, and a friend of 
Paul Douglas and Steven- 
son. Little, Brown, $6. 

02 ENJOY, ENJOY! by Harry 
Golden. Worid, $4. 


Send your order for ANY 
book to DEPT. B, Texas 
Observer, 504 West 24th 
St., Austin, Texas. 











A pamphlet bearing the Texas 
flag listed the platform of the 
party. The foreign policy plank, 
listed seventh, advocated: “That 
we immediately suspend all rela- 
tions with Communist Russia and 
all Communist nations and satel- 
lites; withdraw the United States 
from the United Nations and its 
agencies immediately .. . discon- 
tinue all foreign aid to foreign 
nations .. .” 

Another pamphlet listed the So- 
cialist platform, the Democratic- 
Republican platform, and the 
Communist Manifesto, in that or- 
der. 

A mimeoggraphed sheet listed 
the votes in Texas for the Con- 
stitution Party in past elections: 
730 for MacArthur in 1952, 14,591 
for Andrews in '56; for state offi- 
ces, 6,283 in '54, 26,583 in °56, 26,656 
in ’58. 

Two tabloids were distributed. 
A large cartoon in one, entitled 
“Tombstone to a Republic,” 
showed a large, tough-looking 
fellow in hip-boots carrying a 
corpse labeled states’-rights to 
put in a grave labeled socialism, 
dug up by a shovel labeled com- 
placency. The UN building loomed 
in the background, along with a 
hearse labeled World Court and 
marked with a hammer-and- 
sickle. The corpse inside the 
hearse was not labeled. On the 
ground were several gravestones 
labeled Argentina, Mexico, Cuba, 
Greenland, free speech, and reli- 
gion. 

The other tabloid had a quote 
atop the front page saying: “The 
spirit of '60—Adopt the pansy as 
the national flower, replace the 
Eagle with a Mother Hen.” This 
paper told about Lyndon John- 
son's contested election to a Sen- 
ate seat in 1948. A cartoon on the 
back page showed Johnson push- 
ing a baby-buggy with a little Ne- 
gro child inside. Eleanor Roose- 
velt is there, saying, “Congratula- 
tions, Lyndon. It’s the very image 
of you. But only the beginning.” 
The Negro baby says he “ain't no 
cotton-pickin’ Southerner.” Both 
Johnson and Mrs. Roosevelt are 
portrayed as vulture-like crea- 
tures, Johnson with a long, point- 
ed nose, Mrs. Roosevelt without 
a chin. 

The convention hall buzzed 
with separte discussions. A tall 
gentleman in a white suit was ad- 
vising a short gentleman in glass- 
es that Johnson should be chased 
out of Texas in a railroad car. 
A lady in a summer print dress 
was telling three gentlemen she 
had hesitations about nominating 
Sen. Goldwater. “He’s voted for 
federal money on mental health, 
and two civil rights bills” she 
said. She said she liked Strom 
Thurmond, Martin Dies, and Har- 
ry Byrd. “We've got a lot of good 
men,” she believed. “I don't know 
if they're trusworthy or not, but 
I trust them.” 

E. Philip Eubank of San An- 
tonio, the tall, distinguished fig- 
ure of a man who is secretary of 
the state executive committee, 
was heard to say: “They’re loose 
constructionists, we're strict con- 
structionists.” 

The speakers’ rostrum was dec- 
orated with a gold eagle and an 
American flag. The delegates set- 
tled into their seats, and Eubank 
stepped to the microphone and 
said in a mocking tone: “Will the 





delegates please clear the aisles? 
Please clear the aisles.” 

“Damned Republican!” someone 
in the audience shouted. 

Dr. Charles Finley of Lubbock, 
a pleasant-looking man in grey, 
was introduced. 

“There are literally thousands 
of disgruntled Democrats in Tex- 
as today,” he said: “The radical, 
socialist element is in control of 
both major parties now. Our pur- 
pose is to give thinking men a 
chance to protest.” Illustrating the 
importance of third parties in 
elections, he said Stevenson car- 
ried Tennessee in 1952 with no 
third party on the ballot there. 
In 1956, with Andrews on the 
ballot, the state went to Eisen- 
hower. He said a few more thou- 
sand votes for Dewey in Califor- 
nia and Ohio in 1948 would have 
given him the election. He said 
there was not genuine two-party 
movement in Texas, since Repub- 
licans here are interested only 
in patronage. 

“There is no place to hate in 
any political organization trying 
to succeed,” Dr. Finley concluded. 
“We must build it on fairness to 
all, favoritism to none under the 
law.” 

Robert Nesmith, a construction 
company owner from Houston 
and party candidate for Congress, 
was to be the keynoter for the 
evening session. He got up be- 


hind the microphone and told a 
joke so TV cameramen could take 
some shots. He said one of his 


him “of a bunch of drunk Mexi- 
cans in a house of prostitution 
with a credit card.” 

Dr. Finley then suggested and 
aceepted a motion endorsing the 
political activities of Rep. Bruce 
Alger. It passed unanimously, and 
was applauded. 

The various candidates for state 
offices, and U.S. Senate candidate 
Bard Logan of San Antonio, were 
introduced to the delegates and 
invited to say a few words if 
they wished. 

Dr. Dorothy Wyvell of Midland 
said, “All my life I have treated 
children, physically or mentally 
sick. I've given that up now, how- 
ever, because I can see they're 
gradually losing their heritage.” 

Louis Caston, of San Antonio, 
said he is convinced, after watch- 
ing the two conventions, that the 
only person who'could be elected 
president of the United States 
was “a Catholic nigger from Ten- 
nessee named Cohen.” (Dr. Fin- 
ley and other civil rights moder- 
ates in the party were disturbed 
by Caston’s joke and said they 
wanted it made clear that such 
views were not dominant.) 

Some of the former party chair- 
men were introduced, including 








Bard Logan, Glenn Florance, and 
Bunker Hill Castle. 


That night the convention heard 
Nesmith’s keynote speech. He 
sald Americans whe were not 
fighting for Americanism were 
without courage. “American bus- 
imersmen are operating under the 
old adage that silence is golden,” 
he said. “They have mettle con- 
fused with color. Any man who 
sits silently by while the country 
goes communistic is yellow.” He 
told interviewers that if the 
“trend of the government to the 
left is not stopped, we will have 
communism — American-made — 
in this country in less than 20 
years.” 

The delegates approved a reso- 
lution asking that the party be 
given equal television time with 
Democrats and Republicans. They 
requested a voice in the Kennedy- 
Nixon debates. 


They did not, however, nom- 
inate a candidate, but chose to 
await developments from  con- 
servative groups in other states. 
They recessed until August 8. 
Spokesmen promised that by then 
they might have “something you 
have waited for for a long, long 
time.” They also hinted, however, 
that the Aug. 8 convention might 
be postponed, and that the can- 
didate they were seeking was a 
famous national figure. Ww.M. 





Meetings in Fort Worth, 


Denton, and Longview .. . 





Observer Drive in First Gear 


AUSTIN 

Meetings of Observer support- 
ers are beginning in urban and 
university centers of the state. 

The Observer has been gratified 
by response to the announcement 
of its subscription and advertis- 
ing campaign and its new sys- 
tem of patron subscriptions. Seven 
pledges of $100 “angel” subscrip- 
tions were received the first week 
of the new system. 

Thursday night at 8 p.m., Ob- 
server subscribers who can give 
some time to specific steps to ex- 
pand the Observer’s circulation or 
advertising in the Dallas and Fort 
Worth areas will meet with Ob- 
server editor Ronnie Dugger in 
the Fort Worth home of John Wil- 
son at 3309 Grady. The Wilsons 
are providing watermelon for 
those who come. Dugger hopes 
all subscribers concerned for the 
continuation of the Observer will 
attend. 

A meeting of Denton area sub- 
scribers is also to be held Friday 
night, Aug. 12, under the aus- 
pices of Wayne Murdock and the 
Denton Young Democrats. 

Saturday evening, Aug. 13, at 5 
to 7 p.m., East Texas subscribers 
to the Observer are invited to an 
Observer dinner meeting in Long- 
view. At all three of these meet- 
ings, Dugger will outline steps 
and provide materials for expand- 
ing the Observer's circulation in 
the areas. 

Jimmy Strong, Carthage attor- 
ney, and J. W. Barker, Longview 


union official, arranged the Long- 


view meeting. Persons who want 
to help obtain subscriptions in 
surrounding East Texas counties 
are asked to call Barker for res- 
ervations for the dutch dinner, 
which will be held in the banquet 











Over $133 Million 
Oi Industrie Liye 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Insurance 
In Force 


Heusten, Texes 


HAROLD EF. RILEY 
Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


room of the Longview Hotel. 
“Come with or without a reserva- 
tion,” Strong said. 





OBSERVER MEETINGS 
Fort Worth-Dallas: . Thursday, 
Aug. 11, 8 p.m., the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Wilson, Fort 
Worth; watermelon. 

Denton: Friday, Aug. 12, eve- 
ning; for time and place, contact 
Wayne Murdock, secretary, Den- 
ton County Youhg Democrats. 
Longview: Saturday, Aug. 13, 
5-7 p.m., banquet room, Longview 
Hotel; dutch supper. 





Arrangements are being made 
for other subscriber meetings in 
the urban and university centers 
in August and September. On 
Aug. 16 San Antonio area sub- 
scribers will meet with Dugger 
in San Antonio at the Granada 
Hotel (formerly the Hilton), Par- 
lor B, at 8 p.m., Bill Sinkin and 





John Daniels, of the San Antonio 
friends of the Observer an- 
nounced. 

The Young Democrats of Dallas 
County have named as co-chair- 
men of an Observer subscription 
drive Mrs. Ann Richards and Miss 
Paulia Weaver. As part of their 
effort they took advertisements 
in the Dallas Times-Herald. 


Murdock said that his group 
has undertaken to sell Observer 
subscriptions on a commission 
basis, also. 

Carl Brannin of Dallas, an Ob- 
server supporter who is becoming 
an angel in the Observer’s patron 
system, suggested that subscrib- 
ers at $100 be given certificates 
with one halo, $200 with two, $300 
with three, and $400 with four, 
before arriving at the new cloud 
level for archangels at $500. We 
have not taken the idea up with 
our artist, but if he agrees, we do. 





Complaints have been filed 

against 57 Houston men for 
filing false unemployment com- 
pensation claims; more charges 
are expected; and eight Texas 
Employment Commission em- 
ployees are now checking on 
claimants full time. 


@ The Legislative Budget Board 

authorized an injuiry to 
evaluate the prospect of increas- 
ing the number of entering stu- 
dents at the University of Texas 
medical schools in Dallas and 
Galveston. 


e At present, says Mayor Lewis 

Cutrer of Houston, public im- 
provements costing $22 million 
are under construction in the city 
—streets, buildings, bridges, grade 
Separations, sewers, and city- 
county health projects. 





y The Texas Municipal League 

reported that 445 of 505 Tex- 
as cities reporting to the league 
have general obligation bonds. 
Sixty-one of the 445 cities have 
debts of more than $1 million; 
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The Week in Texas 


seven of these 61 have populations 
of less than 10,000. 
@ A meeting of a statewide com- 
mittee to abolish capital pun- 
ishment has been projected for 
Sept. 15 in Austin, Harold Kilpat- 
rick, executive secretary of the 
Texas Council of Churches and 
chairman of a provisi6nal commit- 
tee, announced. 
@ In Austin, a subcommittee of 
the Governor’s finance study 
group reported Texas is 37th in 
the U. S. in taxation per capita 
income at 3.9 per cent, compared 
with the national average, 4.2 
per cent. Texas is also 31st in per 
capita income, $1,815, compared 
to the national average, $2,057, the 
panel observed. 
3 “Many, many traffic cases 
now are appealed to the coun- 
ty courts, and many courts are 
completely bogged down,” said 
Homer Garrison, director of the 
Department of Public Safety, in 
advocating a Texas traffic courts 
system before a Legislative Coun- 
cil committee. Insurance spokes- 
men advocated tougher penalties 
for uninsured drivers involved in 
accidents. 
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BARBECUE IN BLANCO 


(Continued from Page 1) 
inated for the top spot instead of 
the second.” He was with John- 
son when he made his decision 
to accept the vice-presidential 
nomination. Johnson “felt it was 
his duty.” He said great service 
can be rendered by the vice-pres- 
dent these days, on the cabinet, 
the National Security Council, 
and in other areas. 

“If I had no other reason to sup- 
port it than that a Texan was on 
it, why I'd be workin’ for it all 
the way.” 

Daniel said he would oppose 
part of the party platform—not 
in November, but when the prop- 
er time comes. 

“What we have here tonight,” 
Daniel said, “is a Texan—just like 
your boy could be when he grows 
up—who is running for the sec- 
ond most important office” and 
who may help make a better and 
more peaceful world. 

Mrs. Johnson, who was visibly 
touched, was invited to say hello. 
“Lyndon and I’ve been from the 


‘foggy coasts of New England to 


Nashville to the Midwest in the 
last few days,” she said, “and to- 
night we're right back where we 
started from, with the people who 
helped us start.” In 24 years of 
marriage, Blanco has been “a 
dear place in our hearts.” 

McKinney, introducing Johnson, 
said “This is a wonderful coun- 
try to allow a poor, barefoot boy” 
the chance to achieve such an 
important position. He said twelve 
years.ago he introduced Johnson 
during a campaign and remarked 
then that he would be president 
someday. “Each year he’s come 
closer,” he said. 

“For days I’ve searched my 
mind and my limited vocabulary, 
but feelings can come only from 
the heart and soul. The honors in 
my life have been limited, but 
this is the highest honor of all,” 
McKinney said. 


Johnson at Home 

Johnson was greeted by much 
clapping and shouting. His tall 
figure completely dominated the 
rostrum and the crowds of people 
who swarmed around it. Flash 
bulbs popped, TV cameras 
whirred and clicked. The great 
sea of faces extended far back 
into the shadows. 

He thanked almost everyone on 
the platform individually. He 
especially praised Thornberry, 
“the only man in this district who 
I think’s made a better congress- 
man than I did.” Speaking slowly, 
with many pauses, and in a heavy 
Texas drawl, he said Thornberry 
came by almost every day to play 
dominoes with him when he was 
in the hospital after his heart at- 
tack in ’55—‘“and he’d always let 
me win. That had a lot to do with 
my being here tonight.” 

Referring to the cowhands who 
escorted him to the barbecue, he 
said “I'm proud there are still 
some of ’em I can call by first 
names.” He recalled an episode 
when “some of the boys from up 
East” were at the ranch. One of 
the visitors asked a cowhand if 
Lyndon could still ride. “ ‘Yessiree, 
ol’ Lyndon’s rode before,’ the cow- 
hand said. Well, about that time 
a calf knocked the left boot out 
of my stirrup, and the cowhand 
said, ‘but not lately.’” 

“My grandfather practiced law 
here from 1887 into the 1900's. My 
mother spent her girlhood days in 
this town—she was always the 
greatest influence in my life,” 
Johnson said. “Every time I make 
a decision affecting millions of 
people I think ‘Would Mama 
agree with this’ or ‘Would Daddy 
think it wise?’ They were good 
people, they never sought power, 
but were just friends of human 
beings. 

“Just because I was born in 
this state, I’ve asked ’em not to 
hold it against me. I’m proud to 
say Jack Kennedy, didn’t.” 





Back in one of his early cam- 
paigns, “I got more votes in Blan- 
co County than I expected.” He 
asked a neighbor why, ana the 
neighbor replied, “‘Well, in the 
south end of the county we voted 
for you because you're Miss Re- 
becca’s boy, and in the north end 
because you're Sam’s son. Tonight 
I’m here on my own, without ei- 
ther one, and very grateful.” 

He turned to the core of the 
speech. He said the United States 
today “has fewer friends in the 
world than ever before, and more 
enemies with more population and 
strength than ever. 

“One-third of the world is athe- 
istic, communistic. They have no 
God, they worship no God. They 
know it takes six of them to do 
the work of one free man. They're 
out to dominate the world.” 

He told how Pres. Roosevelt 
called him one day in 1940 to tell 
him he had made an engagement 
for Johnson to speak to the Young 
Democrats’ convention, and had 
even written the speech for him. 
Roosevelt advised him, “Tell them 
to be as fanatical for democracy 
as young Germans are for Na- 
zism.” 


Those Hungry Stomachs 

One-third of the world, he said, 
are fanatic atheists, one-third 
Christians, .and one-third hard- 
working people “like you” who 
are uncommitted to either side. 
Waving a hand at numerous small 
children in the crowd, some in 
mothers’ arms, he said, “The chil- 
dren in these uncommitted lands 
are a lot the same, the only dif- 
ference is they have tapeworm, 
and leprosy, and eczema and their 
daddies make only about $200 a 
year.” 

These people “are faced with 
two salesmen. They wanta know 
what’s best for their families. 
Here’s what we oughta do—say 
to our great medical profession, 
give us one, two, three thousand 
doctors to go into these countries, 
nurses, sanitary engineers. 

“Let’s take some of that wheat 
stacked two miles high, and put 
some food in those hungry stom- 
achs.” He urged also the use of 
surplus cotton “to hekp’clothe ’em. 
Put some fiber on their bodies, 
food in their stomachs. That'll do 
more than all the worn out tanks 
we're sending. 

“I want a fellow who can sit 
there and when they tell about a 
mother and her hunggry child, I'll 
be able to see a litle tear comin’ 
down his cheek.” 

Turning to the Republican op- 
position, he said, “I want every 


woman in this audience to watch) 


TV and look real close at his 
face.” He said few women in 
America would vote for Nixon. 

He predicted an “ugly campaign. 
I remember those signs Texas for 
Ike, but I never heard of any Ike 
for Texas signs. I can’t visualize 
any Nixon for Texas signs either. 
He didn’t come to Texas to get 
advice. Rockefeller called him into 
the Waldorf-Astoria and kept him 
up all night. If Rockefeller can 
make Nixon take a flat 180-degree 
flip in one night, I hate to. think 
what Khrushchev would do in 
two nights in a kitchen.” 

He offered to match poverty 
statements with Nixon, whom he 
called “the barefoot boy from 
Whittier. The Cabots and Lodges 
haven’t exactly been on relief up 
there,” he said. 

Explaining why he took second 
place on the ticket, Johnson said, 
“I didn’t run for the vice-presi- 
dency. But I never ran from any- 
thing in my life.” 

He said it was a fair conven- 
tion, he finished second, and he 
felt in his heart his decision was 
in the best interests of the na- 
tion. He said the world situation 
also played a part in the decision. 
Complimenting Kennedy, he said 
“I knew he was an informed man 
who knew every state in the na- 





tion—of course, he’s spent enough 
time traveling around in 'em— 
and he’s a courageous, able, dili- 
gent man.” 

He said Kennedy defended the 
Texas leadership in Congress 
when Hubert Humphrey attacked 
it in 1956. In °57, “when they 
were tryin’ to take away trial by 
jury in the civil rights bill, you 
could hardly find a northern sen- 
ator to vote against it. Two did, 
and Kennedy was one.” 


Took the Back Seat 


He said he could have “taken 
my baseball bat and gone home” 
after the convention. But he de- 
cided not to. The vice-presidency 
is a crucial post, he said. He said 
he would be sitting on the Na- 
tional Security Council with the 
chiefs-of-staff. Jack Garner didn’t 
sit on a security council, he said. 

“It’s not easy to try for first 
place and get second, and ride in 
back cars and everything.” But 
he started thinking about the re- 
sponsibilities of the job, and the 
importance it now has. 

“I thought it took a bigger man 
to do it than to walk out and say 
no,” he said. 

He said we need a vigorous for- 
eign policy, strong defense, lower 
interest rates, harnessing of 
streams, increased minimum 
wage, medical care for the aged, 
“because we believe in the peo- 
ple, government of, for, and by 
the people.” 

“Could we get a park like this 
under Republicans? Why, it’d be 
‘fiscal irresponsibility.’ Could we 
get REA, a co-op like the one 
you’ve got? No! I had enough 
trouble gettin’ it out of the Demo- 
crats.” 

Johnson got his biggest laugh 
when he told how he went beg- 
ging to a government agency 
back in the thirties for a $1 mil- 
lion dam on the Pedernales. He 
was stymied by the agency when 
it informed him that an area 
needed a “density” of three peo- 
ple per square mile to get a dam. 
He said he called FDR, explained 
his problem, and FDR said: “Go 
ahead and make that loan, be- 
cause I believe those folks down 
in the canebrakes will breed 
pretty fast.” 

On the Catholicism issue, he 
cited the war record of the Ken- 
nedy boys, and said “all religions 
in this country are outnumbered 
18-1” in the world. “What we'd 
really better do,” he said, “is 
look a man in the eye” and see if 
he has what it takes. “I’ve looked 
in John Kennedy’s eye more than 
any of you. I can tell you this: no 
human being in the world will 
dictate what he does.” 

Concluding, he said, “I started 
out right here 51 years ago. The 
only thing I want out of govern- 
ment is secure the wealth, hap- 
piness, and freedom you people 
are entitled to. I just want it said 
of me I'll leave people better 
than I found ’em. 

‘T'll be watchin’ the Blanco 
County returns election night. As 
daddy said—I wanta go back 
there, because they know when 
you're sick and they care when 
you die.” 

The band played The Eyes of 
Texas. Johnson grinned, waved, 
and retired again to the pavillion 
to say hello to his high school 


classmates of the Blanco Class of | 


24. 
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‘Not Oil,’ Says LBJ: 





Candidates Parry, 
Ready for Lession 


AUSTIN 


The two parties’ national | 
candidates were deciding) 
what to do to each other and) 
the laws in Washington this| 
month and settling in for a) 
long summer’s campaign. 

Conferring at Hyannisport 
Kennedy and Johnson agreed in| 
a joint statement that the short! 
extra session of Congress will} 
take up a new big defense appro 
priation, medical care for the| 
aged, housing, aid to education 
mutual security appropriations, 
and the minimum wage. New 
York Republicans demanded 
Johnson deliver on the Democrats 
civil rights processes. 

Reportedly Johnson told Ken 
nedy—“And no more.” Sen, Joe 
Clark, Pa., announced plans for 
a fight to change Senate filibus- 
ter and other rules. Sen. Javits 
New York, was ready with other} 
civil rights-oriented legislation Al 
Southern filibuster would be like 
ly if a fight developed. 


Johnson chartered a plane and| 
took 37 Texas newspaper people | 
with him to Hyannisport. Ken-| 
nedy sought and received a per 
sonal introduction to each of 
them. 

Kennedy said if elected vice 
president Johnson will “carry out | 
the obligations of the office in| 
the public interest better than any | 
vice president in recent times.” | 
Johnson told reporters Kennedy | 
beat half the GOP ticket (Lodge) | 
in 1952 and “this year he'll go all 
the way with LBJ.” 

Johnson told reporters at Hyan 
nisport that the Democrats’ plat 
form does not, in his opinion 
commit the party against the oil 
depletion allowance, nor does it 
endorse sit-ins, merely 
they signal the existence of 
problem to be solved. 

Kennedy revealed that Johr 
son sent a letter to the Secretary 
of Defense asking an accounting 
for $662 million spent over de 
fense funds asked in the Presi 
dent’s budget. 

Saturday Johnson spoke befor« 
a Nashville rally attended by 
more than 8,000 persons. Fou! 
Democratic Southern governors 
from Florida, North Carolina 
Alabama, and Kentucky—attend 
ed, with Lindsay Almond of Vi: 
ginia canceling out for personal 
reasons. Johnson said he would 
speak to Americans as an Ame! 
can, and not to Southerners 
a Southerner, whites as a whit 
or Protestants as a Protestant. He 
condemned “the young men with 
old fears in the Republican party 
He said the Republicans have 
shown hostility to the farmil 
farm, inability to distribute U.S 
farm abundance, and inability t 
provide the country adequate edu 
cation. On religion he said, “A 
fellow told me today that the last 


saying | 
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i|Walter 
| president, Gov. Mennen Williams 
|of Michigan, and Frank Reeves, 


|mitteeman for the 


Democratic 
| GOP has bought 150 billboards in 
| Houston and “we've got a big job 
| to do and we can do it.” J. Ed 
| Connally, state chairman, ‘called 


| time we voted against a Catholic 


we had a depression.” 

In a press conference, Johnson 
said the platform on depletion al- 
lowances “does not mean oil.” 
There are many depletion allow- 
ances, he said, “The platform per- 
tains only to loopholes in taxes 
and I see none in oil,” he said. 

Thence to Iowa, Johnson spoke 
to a farmers’ rally of 10,000 and 


| was interrupted for applause 61 


times in 59 minutes. Informal, 
folksy, he rang bell after bell 
with slugs at Benson, Eisenhower, 


|and’ Nixon on farm policy. He 


reverted to Eisenhower's earlier 


| promises about farm parity and 


said that under the GOP farmers’ 
total income has dropped from 
$15 billion im 1952 to $10 billion 
now. 

Kennedy's headquarters home 
at Hyannisport was also the scene 
of assurances from David J. Mc- 
Donald, steelworkers’ president, 
Reuther, autoworkers’ 


the Negro who is national com- 
Democrats 
from the state of Washington, 
that Johnson is acceptable. 
Kennedy said he will campaign 


jin Texas, specifically mentioning 
| San Antonio; Nixon said he would 


visit San Antonio—would like to 
talk in front of the Alamo—and 
his aides said he might make as 


| many as three visits to the state. 


Naturally, partisans of both sides 
were claiming the state would go 
for their man. 

Woodrow Seals, Harris County 
chairman, said the 


off the five-state Dallas planning 
meeting, deferring to an eight- 
state meeting in St. Louis Sun- 
day, to be attended by the offi- 
cial state party hierarchy and 
so by Sen. Ralph Yarborough. 
A poll by Rockefeller forces in- 
dicated Kennedy will carry Texas, 
50 to 27 percent, The Dallas News 
poll for Dallas County said 44 
percent think the Democrats will 
carry the county, 29 percent the 


| GOP; while 59 percent think the 


Democrats will carry Texas, 
against 20 percent thinking the 
GOP will win. 

National GOP committeeman 
Albert Fay noted that the Repub- 
licans’ platform endorses deple- 
tion allowances, does not ask re- 
peal of the Connally Reservation, 
and endorses Taft-Hartley and 
the right-to-work laws. 

The president of the Flight En- 
gineers International Assn. 
charged Johnson crossed a picket 
ine, aiding a struck employer. 
Johnson replied he had been 
aware of doing nothing of the 
kind. Johnson’s press aide, George 
Reedy, asserted that, in entering 
the air terminals in question, 
Johnson positively had not crossed 
any picket lines. 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is n ot an American art.—JEFFERSON 





Livin P. unishments 


One day Charles Young, 26, stole 
a stereo magnetic recorder from 
Commercial Recording Corp., 3104 
Maple St., Dallas. A Dallas jury there- 
upon sent him to prison for life for 
this offense. 


This kind of penalty for theft over 
$50 is possible under Texas law if 
a man has been convicted twice before 
of such offenses. Young had been 
convicted twice before of burglary 
over $50. 

Many a murderer and rapist gets 
off free or goes to jail for a lesser 
term than life. But steal thrice more 
than $50 and brother, you may retire 
from the sunlight, except within walls. 

We recall the week a few years 
back when two Texans were sentenced 
for their various offenses. The one, 
the recent state land commissioner, 
had allegedly misappropriated several 
hundred thousand dollars and accepted 
bribes totaling tens of thousands; for 
this, after trials in which he was skill- 
fully defended by expensive lawyers, 
he received a two-year prison term. 
The other, an East Texas Negro, had 
broken into a store at night and stolen 
$40. For this, after a trial which was 
not sufficiently distinguished to merit 
journalistic notation, he received 40 
years. 

The retail merchants’ association 
has recently, as we gather it, been 
engaged in a campaign to equate shop- 
lifting with the debauching of young 
girls. Indignant state senators and 


- auver 


Senator Kefauver’s two-to-one vic- 
tory over his right-wing segregation- 
ist challenger ought to suggest, at least, 
the possibility that the South is com- 
ing around to an understanding of 
the regional suicide its racists seem 
to want. 

True, Tennessee is a border state; 
but Kefauver”’s opponent was con- 
ceded to be formidable, and the coon- 
skin-cap senator had rendered himself 
vulnerable to attack as a leftish lib- 
eral and an advocate of civil rights. 

If at the borders, as in Texas and 


representatives can become quite exer- 
cised about the need to incarcerate 
these vicious felons who slip candy 
bars into their pockets. 

Whence this reasoning? 

We are pleased to see that the more 
sensitive consciences of the state have 
become concerned about the ethics of 
capital punishment and are organizing 
statewide to abolish it. They are real- 
izing that when the system permits 
rich men to get off and poor men to 
be made the examples in the death 
chair, there’s something wrong with 
the system. 

If you can hire Percy Foreman, you 
don’t need to worry much about the 
Texas electric chair. Nobody blames 
Mr. Foreman for his skill as an attor- 
ney; more and more of us blame the 
tradition of killing killers. 

But we have done little or nothing 
to work out more equitable relation- 
ships between crimes'and punishments 
for offenses short of the capital 
crimes. When, a thousand years from 
now, our descendants study our sys- 
tem of justice, they will be as incredu- 
lous about its inequities as we now are 
about the old tribal tests of guilt, 
flinching under branding or finger- 
nail-slivering. 

When we see a headline, “Four 
Years In Prison,” we have little con- 
fidence justice was done, or fairness 
served. Do you? 

How about one of those righteous 
legislative investigating committees 
calling the lawyers and judges to taw ? 


f Vie tory 


Tennessee, the misgivings about die- 
hard segregation have become rejec- 
tions of it, then is it not also likely 
that in the core of the South, in the 
morbid, frightened, desperate core, 
the same understanding and alarm are 
also taking root—‘“the sound like 
shovels” is also’ being heard? We 
think so. 

If more men will now speak out— 
men like Fred Baldwin of Marshall 
on the adjoining page—the South will 
sooner come to terms with modern 
times. 


Aug ust Retrospect 


Senator Johnson, having misled 
most of the Democrats of the United 
States by saying he will “campaign 
on” the Democratic platform, now 
begins to tell them what he meant. 

One: If the people elect Kennedy 
and Johnson, they have a mandate to 
carry out the platform; but not until 
then. Therefore, no civil rights in the 
August session of Congress. 

Two: The platform does not, as far 
as he is concerned, oppose the oil de- 
pletion allowance. “Not oil!” he says. 

Three: Sit-ins are not endorsed in 
the platform, they are simply taken 
to be evidence of a problem. 

In other words, Senator Johnson 
has not given up his Texas position; 
he simply assumes the national Demo- 
crats intended to adopt it all along, 
and did so. 

One can understand the Kennedy- 


Johnson reluctance to undertake fili- 
buster and civil rights reforms in 
August. There is a great deal to be 
done, and a civil rights fight would 
bog it all down in a Southern fili- 
buster. On with politics!—leave us 
not be delayed by these haggles over 
the rights of man. 

The liberal Reppublicans of New 
York cannot be blamed, however, for 
calling on the Democrats to deliver on 
their promises, even though they 
know this cannot, as a practical mat- 
ter, be done in August. If Kennedy 
and Johnson fail to make any attempt 
to deliver on civil rights, they run 
the grave risk Johnson’s presence on 
the ticket represents: the crystaliza- 
tion of opinion among liberal voters 
that the platform is gusto for general- 
izations and the same not-now-man- 
later doubletalk for action. 
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‘Mr. Nixon is preparing his statement 
on a new farm program.’ 
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The Catholic Issue 


AUSTIN 
Of course Catholicism is an issue. 


When the folks start telling jokes, 
they’re making the issues more effec- 
tively than Baptist ministers ever can. 
In the coffee shops these days, vou’re 
told that supporters of the Catholic- 
Texan ticket are greeting each other, 
“Hail Mary, youall,” and the Demo- 
crats are raising money by freezing 
holy water and selling Popesickles. 
To these jousts the Democrats reply, 
“Tl never vote for a Quaker for 
president.” 


It’s just the beginning. Senator 
Kennedy will get a lot of votes be- 
cause he is a Catholic, and will lose 
a lot for the same reason. In Texas 
Catholicism will be a principal issue 
among, a large portion of the state’s 
voters—members of the conservative 
Protestant faiths. Already four or five 
Baptist ministers have spoken out in 
Texas, the anti-Catholic mailings must 
be placing a considerable strain on 
the post-office, and the only people 
left to deny Catholicism is an issue 
are hypocrites and the major candi- 
dates, who of course have a special 
dispensation from the penalties for 
hyprocrisy. 


In general, it seems to me, criticism 
of electing a Catholic president comes 
from two kinds of people: those who, 
as partisans of other faiths, fear the 
ascension of the vigorous, proselytiz- 
ing Catholics, and an eventual liaison 
between church and state in the Unit- 
ed States along the lines of similar 
liaisons in other countries; and those 
who, whether religious or sképtical, 
are alarmed about the growth in the 
United States of a church which is 
based on the proposition that personal 
sovereignty in matters of religious be- 
liefs and personal conduct is a heresy. 


Hypocrisy, alas, is not confined to 
ordinary sinners, but occurs, al- 
though only slightly, among those or- 
dained to lead them. Anyone who has 
given reasonable attention to Senator 
Kennedy’s positions on the separation 
of church and state, his opposition to 
federal aid to parochial schools, and 
his belief in the unqualified independ- 
ence of the American presidency must 
concede that as President he would be 
pledged strictly to observe the na- 
tion’s traditions of personal liberty 
and secular government. 


Nevertheless, Rev. Criswell in Dal- 
las, sounding much more like a poli- 
tician than a minister, says Kennedy’s 


election would end religious liberty 
in America, install a U.S. ambassador 
in Rome, and all but finish off the 
Baptists—that’s the import of his 
polemic from the pulpit. 

It is clear that any attempt to 
suppress freedom of religion in the 
United States would fail or, if ap- 
proaching accomplishment, result in 
violent revolution. We might even 
have a Baptist-communist front. 


WE HAVE ALSO, how- 
ever, received a petition from the 
members of the First Agnostic Church 
of West 3lst St., prepared and signed 
during a session in the Shoal Creek 
Chapel at a scandalously untoward 
hour, holding forth to these effects: 


1. Catholicism, as a religion, doc- 
trinally opposes the assertion of the 
individual's right to decide and evalu- 
ate his personal conduct. 


2. Its expansion, therefore, reduces 
personal liberty in personal life. 


3. The election of a Catholic presi- 
dent, through no fault of Kennedy’s, 
provides the Catholic Church with a 
public hero who, because of the Holly- 
wood-like glamor now accompanying 
the office, will make it easier for the 
Church to expand its membership and 
domain in American life. 


4. This is one element, but only one, 
in the 1960 election. 


We have inquired whether the peti- 
tioners plan to form a Baptist-agnostic 
front, provided the Baptists do not 
join forces with the communists. 
They have informed us that they pre- 
fer voting for Kennedy to risking 
connections which might haunt them 
in later life. 


The points they make remind me of 
some I have thought of, myself. 


OVER THE LONG RUN, 
long enough for the natural conse- 
quences of one of the Church’’s doc- 
trines to give birth to decisive changes 
in the American constituency, the time 
may arrive when the Democrats will 
hesitate before nominating a non- 
Catholic for president. 


Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, and not the only one. But con- 
ceding that neither fundamentalists 
nor skeptics can be asked not to be 
concerned about the expansion of 
Catholicism in America, Kennedy’s 
Catholicism is only one issue of many, 


and not, we hope, a decisive one. 
R.D. 


IN MARSHALL, A SOUND LIKE SHOVELS 


(Fred D. Baldwin of Marshall, 
the writer, is a graduate student 
in American history at Princeton 
University. He holds a B.A. de- 
gree in history and government 
from North Texas State College 
in Denton. He is living in Austin 
during the summer.—Ed.) 


AUSTIN 
You can hear some good stories 
about Civil War days in Marshall, 
an old town-located deep in the 
East Texas piney woods. One of 


the best of them, which may even |. 


be true, has for a long time 
seemed especially appropriate to 
me. 

Marshall was the site of a pow- 
der mill which throughout ‘the 
war supplied powder for Confed- 
erate rifles and cannon. The mill 
was located north of town, and 
one can probably still find old 
bullets and similar relics at the 
spot. In 1863 when Union troops 
threatened to invade Texas, citi- 
zens of Marshall feared that their 
powder mill would be an object 
of attack.. 

As every Texas schoolboy 
knows, Lt. Dick Dowling and 
forty-odd Texans fought off the 
whole kit-and-kaboodle of Yan- 
kees at Sabine Pass. Before that 
happened, however, Marshallites 
had begun to fortify the powder 
mill by digging trenches and 
throwing up earthworks. They 
had nearly completed the job 
before someone pointed out an 
embarrassing fact: the diggers 
had been piling up mounds of 
dirt—meant for breastworks—on 
the wrong side of the trenches. 

I'm inclined to believe the story, 
because it seems to me that the 
citizens of Marshall have been 
doing the same thing ever since. 

They’re not alone in this, of 
course. The history of the entire 
South since the Civil War is 
mostly a story of earthworks 
thrown up in the wrong places. 
I just happen to know more about 
Marshall, where I was born and 
have lived all my life except for 
college years. 

Take, for example, the Carnegie 
library there. Many of the young- 
er people may not even realize 
what it means to have a Carnegie 
library, for it’s located on the 
campus of Wiley College, a Negro 
Methodist school. For most re- 
search, I have found it to be the 
best library in town. 

The Carnegie Corporation of- 
fered funds for building the li- 
brary early in the century, about 
1907. Wiley College snapped it up. 
The Carnegie library in Marshall 
today stands open to all races, 
creeds, and colors, but practically 
no white people choose to climb 
over the earthworks they have 
thrown up between themselves 
and its books. 


NE COULD FIND more in- 
stances to illustrate the point, 
but the most recent one took place 
this spring, in late March, when 
students from the two local Negro 
colleges, Wiley and Bishop, staged 
demonstrations against lunch- 
counter segregation. 

I wasn’t there, being in school 
at the time. My knowledge of the 
facts is based on accounts in the 
Marshall News Messenger, the 
Dallas Morning News, and the 
Texas Observer, I should add, and 
a few conversations. 

The reaction of the whites 
seems to have fit the same old 
pattern. Rather than accede to 
the Negro demands, the whites 
chose to resist all along the line 
and were successful—for the time 
being. They misapprehended the 
position to be defended. It was 
not segregation. The things worth 
defending were civil order, mu- 
tual respect between man and 
man, and a local tradition of fair- 
ly peaceful race relations. Read- 
ing about the incident left me 
with the sickening feeling that 
this historic East Texas city— 





once the home of the Missouri 
Confederate government in exile 
—had missed a chance to set an 
example for the whole South by 
a new decency in race relations. 
A Negro businessman in Gal- 
veston was quoted in the Ob- 
server as saying that Galveston 
was able to handle its sit-in dem- 
onstrations better than Marshall 
because Galveston had “some 
good white citizens .. . with some 
idea of right and wrong.” 
Leaving aside the fears raised 
by Marshall's proportionately 
larger Negro population (Harri- 
son County is more than half Ne- 
gro), that statement has a mis- 
leading implication. Most of the 
white people in Marshall are 
more than decent and try to act 
with justice according to their 


lights. Although the overwhelm- 


ing majority believe in segrega- 
tion, many mast have been trou- 
bled and shamed by the kind of 
publicity their city was getting. 





Interpretive 





Probably they felt helpless. The 
white man who has: spent all or 
most of his life in a deep-South 
area like East Texas can scarcely 
conceive what his town would be 
like without segregation. When 
he looks at the majority of Ne- 
groes around him, he sees peo- 
ple who are, for whatever reason, 
his social, economic, educational, 
and apparently intellectual infe- 
riors. It takes a tremendous act 
of imagination for him to see 
things as ever being very much 
different. 

I was in Marshall at the begin- 
ning of the summer, and the si- 
lence about the sit-ins was deaf- 
ening. I talked to only a few peo- 
ple about them, and they quickly 
told me about D. A. Wilkerson, 
the admitted ex-communist who 
was dismissed from his teaching 
job at Bishop College. I took 
away an impression of immense 
relief. They seemed to be saying: 
“It’s been proved that the whole 
thing was communist-inspired. 
Now we don’t have to think about 
it anymore.” o 


RE’S NO POINT in blaming 
the people who are throwing 
up dirt on the wrong side of a 





trench. What I'd really like to 
know about the old powder 
mill story is this: How long did 
the man who first noticed that 
something was wrong wait be- 
fore speaking up? He must have 
known that the people with 
sweaty faces and stiff backs 
wouldn't like what he had to say. 

I'm concerned about those 
whites in Marshall who privately 
feel that segregation is wrong. 
Particularly, what can be said of 
the white college students, both 
those attending East Texas Bap- 
tist College there and those reared 
there attending schools out of 
town? Were none of them moved 
to side with their Negro contem- 
poraries? 

I must admit that I have no 
idea how many East Texas Bap- 
tist College students, most of 
whom are from the South, are 
dissatisfied with “the Southern 
way of life” as they see it around 
them. I attended there as a fresh- 
man in 1954-55, and then at least 
a handful of good students did 
not believe in segregation. Now 
as then, however, ministerial stu- 
dents of various shades of funda- 
mentalism comprise a large por- 
ion of the student body, a group 
not conspicuous for either imag- 
ination or courage, except in de- 
nouncing the stock-in-trade sins 
of drinking and dancing. 


Such a statement, based on past 
impressions, may be unfair. Six 
years have brought many im- 
provement to their college. Cer- 
tainly its physical expansion has 
been amazing, and students tell 
me that courses are stiffer. As 
the college continues to improve, 
it will produce more dissenters, 
but they will have to buck the 
attitude that what goes on in the 
town is none of their business. 

I know a little more about those 
white college students born and 
reared in Marshall. I do not know 
what a confidential pol of such 
students would reveal. I do know 
that many dislike segregation 
wholeheartedly, and they tend to 
be the ones doing the best college 
work, though certainly not every- 
one making A’s feels this way. 

I suspect that many more—per- 
haps even a majority of those ac- 
tually attending college out of 
town—do not share the prejudices 





of their elders but are unable to 
make the act of imagination of 
which I've spoken. That is, at 
home they are baffled by the com- 
plexity of the city’s problems. A 
girl once put it to me: “I don't! 
have anything against Negroes | 
as such, but the ones you meet at} 
college are different from the | 
ones around here.” 

What about the minority who| 
both are opposed to segregation | 
and can envision a more nearly | 
just order of things? Why don't! 
they ever say, “Look here, you're | 
throwing up the earthworks 
the wrong places—not only are} 
you failing to defend the impor 
tant things, but you're slowly 
burying them”? 

Simple consciousness of youth} 








in 


and inexperience is one reason 
(“Wait until you’re old enough to} 
be listened to with respect,” the 
rationalization goes.) More im 

portant, they are faced with the| 
near-certainty that their parents! 
—virtually all of whom would be} 
horrified by their stand—would 
be hurt socially. and perhaps eco 

nomically. 


EYOND the obvious sources of 
fear, there lies a more subtle 
reason for their silence. Reinhold 
Niebuhr has written of “the dif-| 
ficulty one finds in telling un- 
pleasant truths to people whon 
one has come to love.” That's the 
hardest obstacle to overcome. 

East Texas is beautiful country 
When I have driven back with 
friends from college sessions in 
Denton, we have always been de 
lighted to re-enter the big pine 
belt, to see the change wrought 
on the countryside by the differ 
ent seasons. Marshall can be a 
good place to live in, too, and 
the genuine graciousness of the 
people you meet makes it easy 
to believe, especially when you 
really want to believe it, that 
everyone is as contented as they 
seem. You hate to disturb things 
knowing that people you love will 
be hurt and angry and usually 
will not understand what's the 
matter with you. 

This complacency is a luxury 
one enjoys when one’s skin 
white, and it’s becoming increas 
ingly difficult to maintain as Ne 
groes themselves take the lead 
in demanding that they be treated 





Who, After All, Is 


AUSTIN 
THE ESTIMABLE editor of the 
McLean News out in Gray Coun- 
ty, by name Charles Cullin, has 
been tossing some pretty harsh 
adjectives at the editor of the 
Tulia Herald, H. M. Baggarly. 


Prof. Cullin calls Baggarly a 
fool and a socialist. He wonders 
why the good people of Swisher 
County put up with him. He says 
Baggarly has been.the staunchest 
supporter of the theory “take 
away from the capable and give 
to the uncapable (sic).” He says 
Baggarly is an enemy of individ- 
ualism and is one of those peo- 
ple who would take points from 
the grades of high-ranking stu- 
dents and give them to lower stu- 
dents so they could pass their 
exams. “If such a calibre of hu- 
manity as Baggarly would want 
to sell themselves into the un- 
thinking mass of a_ socialistic 
state, then—there is nothing to 
stop them.” 


Now, we don’t have anything 
against Prof. Cullin the person. 
From the reports we get from 
our Gray County bureau he is a 
courteous fellow who likes flow- 
ers. Nobody wants to say any- 
thing against his hometown, ei- 
ther. There are mighty good 
things coming out of McLean 
these days, as we all know. And 
as for socialism, that is doctrinaire 
stuff and we won't have it, read 





about it, or touch it with a long 
pole. 


We merely object to self-righte- 
ousness of all kinds, especially in 
ourselves, which we seldom see 
until someone points it out to us. 
Irony is a sharp thorn in the cold 
flat feet of self-righteousness. We 
have often jumped from the prick 
of it. Mein doktor, it should be 
your turn now. 


It is fairly common knowledge, 
to proceed, that Mr. Baggarly, that 
wandering executioner who is so 
closely engaged in mutiliating 
Prof. Cullin’s Individualism, gives 
us one of the two or three best 
country weeklies in Texas. It is 
a rare little gem of a paper. It is 
intelligent, well-written, and at- 
tractive. In a pile of other Texas 
weeklies, it stands out like Gina 
Lollobrigida at a punch party for 
retired veterinarians. Mr. Bag- 
garly himself is a very literate, 
courageous, and original man. 
Ever so often he tickles the me- 
dulla oblongatas of us other coun- 
try editors with an idea or two. 
He is, in short, a kind of icono- 
clast—if you would, an individ- 
ualist. 


Prof. Cullin’s paper, on the 
other hand, is as soporific as a 
half-liter of ether chased by three 
hard slugs of Mexican rum. Its 
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What? 


prose reads like a row of com-| 


pound multiple fractures, or the 
middle chapters of a Russian fac 
tory novel. It is as daring as : 
small-town Indiana nun in an au 
dience with the Pope, as original 
as a weiner roast, and as full of 
ideas as a tenth century tract on 
the origins of the universe 
aggressively dull, torridly fatuous 
Last week, after the mail got in 
we hired four little kids off the 
street to help us find it from 
among the other weeklies. Four 
hours later, with the aid of 
magnifying glass borrowed from 
the Texas Council of Churches 
next door, assisted by three per 
ambulating regimentalists 
had dropped in for a drink of 
water, we found it, looking up 
glumly from the crowd. 

“Where on earth has individual 
ism gone?” Prof. Cullin inquires 
in his diatribe against Mr. Bag 
garly. “Granted the fight for ir 
dividualism gets harder every 
year, but it’s no time to quit.” 

On that note, we quit. W.M.| 


who 
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It is| 


just like other human beings, The 
courage of the Negro students 
must not be minimized, but the 
sympathetic whites should not be 
condemned out of hand: it may be 
easier to protest an intolerable 
position than to abandon a com- 
fortable one. 

Nothing like real social integra- 
tion has been achieved in the 
North. In deep-South cities like 
Marshall, it’s not going to happen 
for a long time. And the white 
citizens are perfectly within their 
in wanting it that way. 
Desegregation of churches, for ex- 
ample, must be left to the con- 
sciences of their congregations. 

Nevertheless, Negro demands 


rights 


| for equal political, economic, and 


educational opportunities cannot 


| be held off much longer. Some- 


one is going to have to redefine 
the word “social” for the whites. 
Riding a bus, eating at a lunch 
counter, and attending classes are 
normally considered “social 
activities” simply because groups 
do them at the same 


not 


of people 
time 

If those articulate whites who 
are themselves relatively free 
from prejudice do not begin this 
redefinition and offer some sug- 
gestions as to how desegregation 
can be achieved without violent 
social upheaval, who will? So far, 
the “moderate” all over the South 
has usually been a man who keeps 
quiet while the bigots shout. 


URING THE SIT-INS in March, 
I considered writing a letter 
along the same lines as this essay 
to the Marshall News Messenger 
and writing to several white 
| friends, both college students and 
long-time residents, asking them 
to do the same. I later learned 
that at least one other person had 
exactly the same impulse. But the 
letters weren't written. 

Probably they would have done 
no tangible good. Things hap- 
pened pretty fast, and the fire 
hoses would have been played 
on the Negro demonstrators be- 
the first letter arrived. Yet 
lone wonders; at least the silence 
would have been broken. As it 

one can hear all too well—a 
sound like shovels. 

FRED D. BALDWIN 


fore 
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An East Texas Novel 





_UT English Prof 
Writes Violent Tale 


A SHROUD FOR A JOURNEY, 
Bill Casey, Houghton-Mifflin, 1960, 
186 pp., $3.50. 


This, the second novel about 
East Texas in the last few years, 
like William Humphrey’s Home 
From the Hill reminds one of 
Faulkner in places, leans on al- 
most senseless violence, and is 
concerned mostly with whites at 
the level of the white -culture. 

Wondering while driving 
through East Texas why so many 
of the modern novels about the 
South dissolve, rather than re- 
solve, in violence, we thought 
worth considering the possibility 
that in a culture based on the 
guilty uses of a servant class, the 
darker emotions are answered 
and relieved by violence. It is 
also true, though, that violence 
“works” when nothing else does. 

Casey’s writing is uneven, and 
one must also say careless, but he 
has stretches of good quality and 
his experiments are interesting, 
if too tricky a place or two. He 
has his own personal and convinc- 
ing understanding of East Texas 
ways, and if he shares the Faulk- 
nerian disposition to write about 
familial histories and compul- 
sions, this is also one of the large 
subjects in any literature. 


PUN OFF, by time tricks and 
recollections, a two-day period 
in a man’s life, Casey’s theme is 
the violent son, searching for the 
truth about his also violent fa- 
ther. The violent end makes the 
whole thing pretty violent. In his 
search the son moves between 
two East Texas towns, one decay- 
ing, the other bright and full of 
merchants and civic clubs. 

The people do not mean much, 
meeting them in the book: what 
the men do is well described, but 
none of the women make any dif- 
ference. 

Now and then dissonant, vague, 
or wordy, Casey’s writings could 
have been improved by a little 
friendly editing. When Vernon, 
“thumbs hooked in his pockets,” 
in the same sentence “hooked his 

. arm loosely around the thick 
waist of his mother,” and three 
pages later “hooked his thumbs 
in his tight trousers pockets,” he 
seemed studied, even for a liter- 
ary character; nor does it seem 
too graceful, talking about a goat, 
to call it a beast to avoid calling 
it a goat again, even though it is 
still a goat. When a fellow kept 
the goat “within the periphery of 
his vision,” and “when Earl 
turned the ignition key and his 
motor stopped,” they were a lit- 
tle self-conscious. There is a vis- 
ual difficulty in the metaphor, “a 
tangle of plates and cups,” and 
there is a digestive difficulty 
when, taking up a cup of hot 
coffee, one hapless fellow “drank 
down the cup.” 

But it is good when Casey says 
that some white men, drinking 
strawberry sodas and smoking 
Bull Durham as they leaned 
against a pickup truck in the 
square, “spoke with a _ strange 
shifting balance between courtesy 
and sarcasm,” and when a Negro 
called a white man’s name and 
mister “reflectively, not by way 
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of prefacing anything, but just 
as a kind of formula’to fill the 
pause.” A chapter of free-verse 
interior dialogue is pretty good 
stuff. 





Bill Casey 


When the unhappy son’s brother 
drops into a Negro dance hall, one 
learns where Casey is. In the 
hall, “the dancers, black like sin- 
ful leopards, moved rapt as ani- 
mals in their absorption,” and the 
men drank from pints of whiskey 
and offered the bottles to the 
women, who “flung their heads 
with pealing laughter, all white 
rolling eyeballs and gold-capped 
broad teeth.” By the time one 
meets “a great golden-toothed 
buck with a jaw like an ape,” one 
realizes that Casey does not know, 
in these passages, who he is talk- 
ing about. 


The finest scene in this first 
nove] is the son's interview with 
an older lawman about his father. 
Had his father killed a man? The 
lawman didn’t care to say what 
happened 30 years ago, except 
that the father “was in on it all,” 
and did the son want the truth 
about himself? He tried to tell the 
son about our common guilt, but 
the son did not know about it. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
may be said to have on its 
English faculty a young novelist 
of some promise, how much de- 


pending on whether he becomes | 


stricter with himself and inde- 
pendent of the tradition that 
caused him to write, “the slow 


and purposeful impersonal bear- 
ing down of doom.” He has a 
talent for shape and is only 30. 

R.D. 





Contrasts In Clothing 


* Spanish will be taught in San 

Antonio kindergartens be- 
ginning this fall in a project spon- 
sored by the city’s Council on 
International Relations. A resolu- 
tion adopted by the group said 
the council “believes that chil- 
dren of kindergarten age in learn- 
ing Spanish can give vitality to 
the American dream of foster- 
ing understanding and affinity be- 
tween and among the people of 
America.” A knowledge of Span- 
ish would enable children “to 
share at an early age all of the 
different customs and traditions 
of the various American repub- 
lics.” 

The Council also passed a reso- 
lution seeking the establishment 
of a ‘School of the Americas’ in 
San Antonio. The proposed school 
would be open to the public and 
would include instruction “in 
the Spanish and English lan- 
guages, in history, literature, ge- 
ography, political science, eco- 
nomics, sociology, art, folklore, 
customs, and traditions pertaining 
to all the 21 republics of the Un- 
ion of Pan American States.” 

Leo Corrigan Sr. and Toddie 
Lee Wynne Sr., Dallas devel- 
opers, are planning three more 
large luxury hoteis in the Far 
East, with a total of 3000 rooms. 
Corrigan has returned to Dallas 
from Hong Kong where he and 
Wynne are building a 25-story ho- 
tel costing over $12 million. Total 
investment for the three hotels 
will be near $30 million. 
* Walkie-talkies are being used 
at the Mexican border to help 
catch tourists who declare liquor 
at the federal inspectors’ station, 
but fail to stop at the Texas state 
tax station. A two-way walkie- 
talkie at the federal station is en- 
abling the state tax people to be 
on their guard and has boosted 
state tax revenue by around $40 
during each eight-hour period if 
is used. The fine can range from 
a minimum of $100 up to $1000, 
but the usual practice is to seize 
the unclaimed liquor and pour it 
down the nearest drain. 
Another 
school, this 
one sponsored 
by Sanger’s of 
Dallas, is being 
established to 
! improve house- 
| 


4% 


wives and ca- 

i reer women. 

[ Lessons will in- 

clude instruction 

in posture and movement, exer- 
cises and diet, good grooming, 
correct use of makeup, modeling, 
and “becoming fashions and how 
to co-ordinate and accessorize 


them.” The previous experiment 
in self-improvement for “teen and 
twix-teen girls” has proved “ex- 
tremely successful in helping 
young women achieve graceful 
maturity,” Sanger’s announced. 


ye An unemployed San Antonio 

father and his pregnant wife 
were jailed after they led their 
five children on a raid of a Good- 
will Industries collection box. “I 
didn’t see any harm in taking the 


things,” David M. Garcia said. * 


“The articles are for the poor, and 
we are poor.” He was booked for 
contributing to the delinquency of 
a minor and theft under $50. He 
was reported to have sat in his 








The Way of Life 


car while his wifeé and children, 
ages two through six, went 
through the collection box. 

His wife, who expects another 
child in September, went into hys- 
terics after being booked and 
sent to jail. A patrolman said the 
mother and children took 12 flow- 
er pots, six bags of clothing, 
four pillows, one fishbowl, two 
clocks, one ice bag, and 25 toys. 











The Yorktown high school 

has finally adopted a policy 
on married students. Beginning 
with the next fall term, they will 
be prohibited from participating 
in student activities or school or- 
ganizations. They may compete 
for scholastic honors, however. 
Purpose of the plan, reports the 
Cuero Record, “is to discourage 
high school marriages which so 
often result in future unhappiness 
for the persons involved.” Argu- 
ing that youngsters of high school 
age do not realize “the serious- 
ness of marriage,” the Record 
hopes to see the plan put into 
effect in all Texas high schools. 


ok A fight for survival of the 

Grand Opera Association is 
now taking place in Houston, and 
an emergency appeal for contribu- 
tions has been issued. Its presi- 
dent, William W. Bland, of Bland- 
Willis Cadillac Co., said: “Unless 
we get $32,500, we’re out of busi- 
ness.” Three operas have already 
been scheduled for the year: “Tu- 
randot” by Puccini, “Tales of 
Hoffman” by Offenbach, and “La 
Traviata” by Verdi. 


“If any other city of any size 
in the United States can have 
opera,” Bland asked, “why can't 
Houston? It is a pitiful situation 
that opera is not being supported 
here. The cultural progress of 
Houston is at stake.” 








Ode From Veracruz 


Sir: Hip, Hip Hooray and a long 
Huzzah for the company of Willie 
Morris at your writing desks. 
What he says so spritely and well 
about the kept Texas press applies 
generally, and with few excep- 
tions, to the whole process of ex- 
pression in the overwrought 
world. 


PS. 

Also I rise and wildly elevate 

My campaign hat to cheer and 
celebrate 

That politic poet, H. Mewhin- 
ney: 

No other verse excites me any 

More than his rhyming multiple 

Proving the passing publican 
culpable. 
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Such art to treat banality nobly 
Calls for a second tequila doble. 
Long live Mewhinney, Willie, 
Ronnie! 

Light up the land that lies so 
bonnie! 

Up good people; 
Wicked 

And win the Democratic ticket! 

Tom Sutherland, Facultad de 
Filosofia y Letras, Universidad de 
Veracruz, Xalapa, Ver., Mexico. 


Mash Notes 


Sir: As a new subscriber, I am 
very pleased with the high qual- 
ity of articles in the Observer. I 
was especially impressed by 
James Byrd's article on the 
anecdote. Byrd did a beautiful job 
of depicting human nature. 

Douglas Cooper, Roxton, Tex. 


Sir: The recent article, “The 
Traveling Anecdote and Racial 


down the 





Attitudes,” by Dr. James Byrd 
(Obs. July 8), was interesting and 
timely. Many of your readers, 
I'm sure, are grateful for your con- 
sistent policy of publishing articles 
and essays of literary excellence 
as well as social significance. 
Bob Baker, Duncanville, Tex. 


Sir: I think that it would be a 
blow to democracy for your fine 
newspaper to close up. I have 
talked to a number of college stu- 
dents who read it, and I know 
that it is helping them to think 
for themselves. 

Ava I. Humphreys, 3923 West 
Pickett, Greenville. 


Sir: I am writing to express my 
most humble thanks for your great 
courage in publishing such arti- 
cles as the series, “Patman on 
Money.” This crusade should be 
carried to the nation. 

O. R.-Waltrip, Roseville, Calif. 





ote An 1800-pound Swiss bull 
gored a ranch worker to death 
near San Saba after a terrible 
struggle had taken place. The 
area where the mangled body of 
James Polk was found was torn 
up over a 100-yard radius, small 
trees were broken off, and cloth- 
ing was ripped from Polk’s body. 
After a long search the bull was 
found and sold—for slaughter 
only. 
A controversy has been raised 
in Victoria over sports in the 
high school Hundreds of com- 
plaints have been made that Vic- 
toria’s school system should put 
more emphasis on studies. The 
Victoria Mirror, criticizing 
Trustee W. D. O'Neill for his 
charge that the community attack 
on football was being made by a 
“special interest group,” argued 
that the entire funds for the 
school athletic program are budg- 
eted at $42,288 this year and come 
from the taxpayer’s pocket since 
all game receipts go into a fund 
that pays for maintenance and im- 
provement of the stadium, park- 
ing lots, and related needs. 
The Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times has come out for a 
Coastal Bend historial society. 
“The indiscriminate hand of prog- 
ress is fast erasing the remaining 
traces of its storied past,” it edi- 
torializes. The Coastal Bend, the 
Caller writes, “has figured prom- 
inently in history from the. . . 
bizarre pre-Columbian Indian 
coastal culture through the years 
of European exploration, Spanish 
and American settlement, piracy 
and smuggling, and the Mexican 
and Civil Wars.” 
An Anderson County farmer, 
Charles Patterson of Slocum, 
has built an underground bomb 
shelter 12 feet in diameter, with 
16-inch concrete walls. His rea- 
son: “ ... what with the world 
situation the way it is now...” 
Hot inside Fort Worth’s last 
beatnik coffee house, a few 
beats took their pillows, coffee 
tables, and cider onto the sidewalk 
for a game of chess. When a man 
came along and started abusing 
them verbally they called the 
police. The police booked three 
of them (including Pete “The 
Hero” Gill, 28) for vagrancy and 
the man they complained about 
for drunkenness. 
In Beaumont, Mary Moore, 18- 
year-old Laredo girl 5’-7” and 
36-23-36, was chosen Miss Texas 
at the annual contest sponsored by 
the Texas Jaycees. 
ote A Negro woman homeowner, 
the only one in the Cedar 
Crest Estates addition in Dallas, 
saw white youths plant a two- 
foot cross on her lawn and set it 
on fire. Her husband, district 
manager for an insurance com- 
pany for Negores, fired on them 
as they took out. 
ok Applying for a Dallas permit 
to build air-conditioned apart- 
ments for Negroes, with a swim- 
ming pool, LaVerne Guinn, at- 
torney, said that whereas in 1949 
only six per cent of the Negro 
families in Dallas earned $5,000 
a year or more, today 24 per cent 
do. A Negro who can afford it 
nevertheless cannot find an air- 
conditioned apartment with swim- 
ming pool in Dailas, Guinn said. 
- A decision of the State Parks 
Board to name a proposed 
state park at Canyon Dam “San 
Marcos State Park” drew criti- 
cism from Rep. Ray Bartram, New 
Braunfels, who favored a name 
specifying the region. “I would 
be just as much opposed,” he said, 
“to naming the park ‘New Braun- 
fels State Park’ . . . I don’t be- 
lieve that either city should try 
to take advantage of the other in 
this way.” The San Marcos Cham- 
ber of Commerce donated $2,500 
to the Parks Board, a cheap price 
to pay to have “a state park 
named the way you want it,” 
Bertram fumed. 
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News for Nixon; Other Dailies Cautious 


ege 

The Dailies 
vod In a front-page editorial the 

Dallas News endorsed Nix- 
on and Lodge, as expected. How- 
ever, the News subsequently com- 
mended Lyndon Johnson for tak- 
ing a position against liberal de- 
mands for legislative results in 
the extra session apart from un- 
finished business. In a correlative 
column, Lynn Landrum asked, 
“How did Tricky Dick get the 
name—and why?” and concluded 
“it is a part of the penalty Nixon 
paid for exposing communism and 
official softness toward commu- 
nism.” Lufkin News, explaining 
it had always supported Lyndon 
Johnson and favored him for 
president, said it could not now 
support “the most radical plat- 
form” in Democratic history and 


endorsed Nixon. Jacksonville| M 


Daily Progress said there is not 
much difference in the two par- 
ties’ platforms. Some other dailies, 
including the San Antonio Ex- 
press and Dallas Times-Herald, 
tentatively adopted carefully non- 
committal stances on Nixon and 
Kennedy. 


Senatoritis-If 


John Tower, the Republican 
candidate for the Senate 
against Johnson, denied any deal 





with ex-Gov. Allan Shivers to let 
Shivers run in his place. Tower 
and top Republican leaders began 
planning his campaign against 
Johnson. Said GOP chairman 
Thad Hutcheson: “We enjoy the 
prospect of beating him twice on 
the same day.” Nixon has com- 
mended Tower for “increasing his 
stature in the party” at Chicago. 


A source close to the Shiv- 

erses says Mrs. Shivers is 
adamant against her husband re- 
turning to politics. On the other 
hand, Shivers eliminated his hold- 
ings in Braniff Airways (1,000 
shares) and Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co. (1,000 shares), according to 
the Wall Street Journal — steps 
which might precede preparation 
for a Senate race if Johnson wins 
vice-president. 
A motion for dismissal of 
the suit against Johnson’s 
position on the November ballot 
for two offices was to be heard 
in Austin Friday. Leon Jaworski, 
Houston, attorney for Johnson 
ard others, said the basis of the 
motion was the contention no 
federal question is involved. 
Austin legal authorities were say- 
ing that the Supreme Court of the 
U.S. does not accept jurisdiction 
in political questions of this kind, 
and were doubting that a consti- 
tutional principle is involved. 





‘Westernizing’ Texas 


James Williams writes in The 
Dallas News: 


AS TEXAS LEFT the ranks of 

the South, if it ever was in 
them? Countless natives of the 
Lone Star State deny a bond with 
the South other than a similarity 
of traditions, pointing out . that 
Texas is Southwest. The traditions 
are not identical, they say, ap- 
parently because of different liv- 
ing circumstances. It is true the 
cotton-and-cane way of life never 
was as all-embracing in Texas as 
in the Deep South. Cattle raising 
on vast ranches was an early de- 
parture, and with it a new kind 
of hired hand was needed. Slaves 
wouldn’t or couldn’t do the work, 
and the cowboy, independent and 
adventuresome, made his appear- 
ance. 

After cattle, came oil, industry, 
shipping and great cities, all dif- 
ferent from the plantation econ- 
omy. True, many Texans came 
from the South, with Tennessee 
one of the largest providers, but 
the newcomers shed their ways as 
they faced life in a new country. 
For one thing, they were too busy 
starting new businesses and mak- 
ing money to stay with the old 
ways. 


EXAS FOUGHT on the side of 

the South during the Civil 
War, but the War of the Federal 
Invasion, as Southerners call it, 
made its impress more forcefully 
during Reconstruction Days than 
during the fighting. Texans fought 
valiantly, but usually in battles 
far from their new home. 

After the war, Texas had its 
own troubles and grew away from 
its once-sister states. No Southern 
States were unified, as far as 
that goes, and the westernmost 
one was far away from the scarred 
family. Too, westward-bound men 
and families came to Texas from 
the East and the North. They took 
their place in the new economy 
and became Texans, not Southern- 
ers. 

As times improved, money from 
the North was sent to Texas and 
links were forged with banking 
houses in Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania. The Civil War victors, 
eager though they were to turn 
their dollars profitably, wanted 
no part of the Old South. They 
wanted, and had a part in form- 
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ing, the Southwest as a distinct 
part of America. 


ALK DOWN A STREET in any 

large Texas city, with the pos- 
sible exception of Galveston, and 
listen to the voices today. They 
are divided, about a third each, 
between Southern softness, North- 
ern twang and a separate drawl 
that marks the Texan as a man in 
his own country. This indicates, 
perhaps, nothing but a mixture 
of backgrounds, but the mixture 
is the thing that distinguishes the 
state. 

The National Democratic Con- 
vention also demonstrated that 
Texas is drawing away from, if 
she had not already left, the 
South. Fair Employment Practices 
and Civil Rights have strong op- 
position here, but not strong 
enough to outweigh politics. Ten 
Southern States ranted and raved 
about these planks in the Demo- 
cratic platform, but Texas dele- 
gates torn between hopes for 
Lyndon Johnson and tkeir own 
convictions were more passive. 


Time will tell if Texas has 
moved into a class by itself, but 
the indications are that she is 
going that way. 





- Sen. Ralph Yarborough, 
lambasting the suit, which 
was filed by the son of a conserv- 
ative Dallas businessman, said it 
was “Republican harassment” but 
that Johnson's lawyers are “very 
confident.” Other attorneys in the 
case for Johnson’s side include 
Ed Clark and John Cofer of Aus- 
tin. 
w Jim Wright, the Fort Worth 
congressman, asked if he 
had thought about the Senate race 
if Johnson is elected vice presi- 
cent, replied, “I'd be lying if I 
said I hadn’t thought about it,” 
but that the question was prema- 
ture. Maury Maverick, Jr., San 


Political Intelligence 


Antonio liberal considering mak- 
ing the race, said, “If I run, I'll 
run as a New Deal Democrat. I 
want to bring happiness to Dal- 
las County.” Rep. Joe Kilgore, 
McAllen, let it be known in his 
district that he is seriously con- 
sidering the race: he would be 
bidding for conservative backing. 
Rep. Bob Poage, Waco, and Jack 
Cox, the Breckenridge business- 
men, are new names on the list 
of possible contenders. 
w Jack Matthews, Houston 
leader of the Stevenson 
movement in Texas, announced 
an invitation dinner Aug. 16 to 
raise $25,000 for Ronnie Dugger 
for senator. Dugger wired the 
San Antonio papers in which this 
story appeared that he could not 
attend such a dinner, he would 
be busy in an Observer business 
meeting, and added though com- 











plimented by the talk among 
some of his friends, “it’s pred 
thing like telling the churchmouse | 
he’s going to make the Sunday | 
sermon. I am fully and happily 
occupied as a newspaperman and 
am not a candidate for that or 
any other job.” 


w Texas AFL-CIO made it 

pretty clear they are not 
buying Wright's candidacy in an 
editorial in their newspaper; 
their invitation to Maverick to 
speak to the labor convention was 
politically important. The labor 
editorial did not name Wright 
but called the Texas delegation | 
in the U.S. House the “Texas| 
Wrecking crew.” The editorial 
said in part: “Texas Congressmen 
defeated the minimum wage bill 
The Dixie-GOP coalition substi- 
tute bill passed the House 211-202 
Texas cast 19 votes for the bill, | 
which actually removes wage- 
hour protection from 14,000,000 


._people now covered and extends 


coverage to less than 1,000,000 
previously not covered. Only 
Jack Brooks of Beaumont and Al 
bert Thomas of Houston support 
ed the Democratic platform 


Other Politics 


w In assessing Sen. Kennedy's 

decision to select Sen. John- 
son for vice-president, readers 
may be interested to know that 
Sens. Clark, Gore, and Proxmire 
were evaluating this step in ad 
vance of the Los Angeles conven 
tion as a means of getting John 
son out of the way as majority 
leader. 





| Dallas 
|“Americanism in education” pro- 


ya The American Economic 

Foundation, a right-wing 
economic education group, has 
been holding meetings among 
teachers, called “teachers’ insti- 
tutes,” in Texas. In June, for in- 
stance, according to Giles E. Mil- 
ler, Dallas investments business- 
man, they held institutes at Abi- 
lene Christian College, Texas 
Wesleyan in Fort Worth, and the 
University of Dallas. 


The Texas Bureau for Eco- 


nomic Understanding — the 
outfit which finances 


grams in the public schools—is 
now presided over by John F. 
Lynch of Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Co., Houston, replacing the 
outgoing president, J. B. Thomas 
of Fort Worth. 


Speaking to the Austin Lions 

Club, Sen. Yarborough said 
it’s likely brains, not bombs, will 
decide the survival of freedom, 
said Texas needs 2,000 teachers, 
even counting 4,000 teachers with 
emérgency credentials, and called 
for more spending for education. 


\- The Speakers’ race contin- 

ued apace — indecisively. 
Reps. Truett Latimer, Abilene, 
and Reed Quilliam, Lubbock, 
pledged Wade Spilman, who said 
his candidacy looks “better”; Rep. 
Will Smith, Beaumont, announced 
support for James Turman, who 
earlier announced 70 supporters, 
two of whom said they had not 
authorized release of their names. 
It takes 76 to elect. 
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You Can Order All Your Books And Have Your 
Printing Done Through the Observer's Depart- 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


All of which more fully ap- ond 
ars from Plaintiffs Original | J. Duval is defendant, filed in Tn said | 
etition on file in this office, and| Court on 
which reference is here made for 


R. Duval is Plaintiff and Raym: 


Com 
the 12th day of say, STATE 
1969, and the nature of which said STA 


nes 


my No. 02 


Certificate No. 389 





ARD OF INS RAN 
TE OF TEXAS 


July 21, 1960. 





TO Julius P. Garcia Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th . District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 
days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, 
10 o'clock A. M. of ay the 
5th day of September, 1960, and 
answer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 118,694, in which 
Katherine Garcia is Plaintiff and 
Julius P. Garcia is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the 2ist 
day of July, 1960, and the nature 
of which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties 
Plaintiff alleges that defendant 
began acourse of cruel and in- 
human treatment and this con- 
tinued until plaintiff was forced 
to separate from defendant; plain- 
tiff alleges that defendant was 
guilty of cruel tr 
and outrages toward plaintiff of 
such a nature as to render their 
further living together insupport- 
able; Plaintiffs name before her 
marriage to defendant was Kath- 
erine Inocente On, and plaintiff 
asks the Court to restore her 
name; plaintiff alleges that no 
children were born of this mar- 
riage and no community property 
= acquired; Plaintiff prays that 

her former name, Katherine Ino- 





cente On be restored to her, di- | da 


vorcement from defendant, and 
for relief, general and special; 





all intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
a it shall be returned un- 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under m: 
hand and the Seal of said Court at 
office in the City of Austin, this 
the 22nd day of July, 1960. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby pom in ac- 
cordance with Article 1307, Ver- 
non's revised Civil Statutes of the 
— PP, Texas, —_ Cecil Richard- 


George Richardson 
| or City: Texas, d/b/a, Sad 
TRUCKS, has i rai under 
the name of S & G TRUCKS, INC. 
s/ CECIL RICHARDSON 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Raymond J. Duval Defend- 
ant, in the eo styled and 


numbered ca 
You are hereb commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 


Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in 


the and onowe: r 
ee of plaintiff in Cause 
Num! 118,569, which Gladys 


e © parated on 
y 18, 1959, ak that N plaintiff has not 


i | this the 13th 





suit is as follows: 
Being an action and prayer for 
ent in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existin; tf between said person: 
- f oe that de — 
re! 


since lived with defendant as hus- 
band and wife; Plaintiff alleges 
that defendant has been guilty of 
cruel treatment of such a nature 
as to render their further living 
together insupportable and unen- 
durable; plaintiff alleges that no 
children were born their mar- 
riage, and that no community 
property was acquired; plaintiff's 
maiden name before her marriage 
to defendant was Gladys Needham 
a and plaintiff asks the Court 
her maiden name to 
elie plaintiff prays for judgment 
of divorcement, restoration of 
laintiff's former name of Gladys 
eedham Rhyne, and for relief, 
general and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiffs Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for al] in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 


a > it 1 be returned un- 
aaa O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 


Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 

day of July, 1960. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 





Pursuant to Article 21.2 


anne Insurance Code 


ertify That Transwestern 


Insurance Company 
vada, has in all respect 
with the law of Texas 
to insurance 


Given under my hand and s 


of office at Austin 
date first above writt 


WM. A. HARRISON 
Commissioner of Insuran 





CITATION BY a Lay ATION 


THE STATE OF T 


To Willis ioe Arr 
fendant, in the hereinafter 


and numbered cause 


You are hereby commanded to 
ar before the 98tt 


ourt of Travis Count 
be held at the court 
county in the City 
Travis County, Texas 


10 o'clock A. M. of the f 


Gay after the expira 
days from the date « 
hereof; that is to say 
fore, 10 o'clock A. M 


the 5th day of Septembe: 
and answer the petition 


tiff in Cause Number 
which Lara Tee Jones 


Plaintiff and Willis Eme 
nold is defendant, filed 
Court on the 22nd day of 


1960, and the nature 
said suit is as follows 


Being an action and f 


jute in favor of p 
against defendant for 


divorce dissolving the 


matrimony heretofore 
pee tre | between a 
a f alleges that 


— plaintiff on or about 1 
7, after more than three years 




















decree of 
of 


def 





two, be awarded to =, one 
plaintiff ane | “ 


CE | for ouppert said “aalnor child: 
plainti alleg ft that she had to 


engage an attorney to prosecute 
f the | this oat and asks for the sum of 
reby | $500.00 for this prosecution; plain- 
Life | Uff alleges that defendant has as 
the vundi- 
the, 











Ne.| his separate property, 
nplied | vided one- oe ' 
relation | west corner of "Block 

2. Outlot 56, ah ts", “city of 
, | Austin, Travis County, Texas, ac- 
the | cording to the map or plat of said 
““ | subdivision recorded in Book ~ 


and 
ce lt a asks that” the Court _ this 
aforemention property i 
for plaintiff, or, in ag aiterna- 
tive, if said 
4 De. | Sid and redu "ash, that 
. ~~, | plaintiff have aE against 
r styled | defendant in the | o! =. 
800.00 to offset the amount 
defendant nas ¢ dissi vty at ted from the 
*| community p wf Pay 
4. A 


and defendant: 

divorcerment from deft 

and custody of minor child, John 
hild suppo: 


FOr€ | Frederick Arnold, Chi 
“a9 | of 00 per —_ atto: 
| fee of $5004 that afore- 
mentioned p' 


we y be p 
~ | trust for great oe this" propertv 
oral ra Ht Z tiff cunthes” . 
plainti: plain prays 
. | for relief, general and special; 
‘is| . All of which ee full rs 
. | from My ay «2 riginal Petition 
on file in and which 
u ronntnee © is ‘cone vate for all in- 
" C tents an 
| it this citation isnot 
within 90 days after ,~% of its 
—— it shall be returned un- 


f | serv 
f WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 
Issued a ven under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in oe City of Suiie. 


DC 





Lg marriage to plaintiff and that this the 22nd dav of July, 1 
a = . JR. 
Clerk of District Courts 
leges cutod Travis C Texas. 
child, Sonn Frederick Arnold red By: A Deputy. 
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Religion in Politics: a Methodist on Kennedy 


(Continued from Page 1) 
individual and his place in society. 
It should take into account the 
whole man, all of him, not just 
his spiritual side.” 

At the same time he sees dan- 
gers in the old social gospel idea, 
with its emphasis on modes and 
techniques. “I believe in:a real 
experienced religion. Any man’s 
religion, with a fatherly God, 
should be a warm, deep experi- 
ence, beyond the comprehension 
of intellect.” 


‘Human Rights’ 

Here in Texas “I think we've 
been bombarded with material 
pointing out the dangers of the 
cures being offered in areas like 
labor, education, race, housing. 
This had made us blind to the 
alternative if these cures weren't 
offered at all. 

“My great concern is not for 
states’ rights or federal rights, 
but for human rights. The closer 
home those human rights can be 
maintained, the better. I’m all for 
states’ rights when the states are 
being responsible. But when real 
human rights are being neglected 
by a state, then I'm more than 
willing to go higher. 

“I'm not for federal aid to edu- 
cation in theory, for instance. But 
I'm certainly for it when our 
young people’s minds, the richest 
thing any nation has, are being 
so much neglected. 

‘What a shame that we take 
federal money for reforestation 
to prevent soil erosion, and then 
can sit back and let human minds 
slowly wash away. 

“I'm proud of our church's so- 
cial creed and our official posi- 
tion on issues. It’s sort of like a 
political platform—it’s an ideal. 
I think most Methodist ministers 
are genuinely concerned. I don’t 
know, personally a single Method- 
ist minister who's practice race 
bigotry, for instance. 

“Many of them are taking cour- 
ageous stands on the race ques- 
tion, It's very common for Meth- 
odist preachers to be in hot water 
with their congregations on the 
race issue. 

“We've made a lot of progress 
in the South on the Negro ques- 
tion these last ten years. But we 
started too late. Now we don't 
have a choice—the only way 
America can really lead, as a 
people, is on the worth of the hu- 
man soul, the dignity of the in- 
dividual man. This is the philoso- 
phy we have to challenge the 
world with. 


The Dilemma 

“People in America, and in 
Texas, ‘must be awakened into 
seeing that the problem before 
us now is not whether our chil- 
dren will be seated next to colored 
kids in a classroom, but whether 
twenty years from now there'll 
be a classroom at all. We've 
reached this stage in the world, 
all of us—either we believe in 
the dignity of man, all men, or we 
don't.” Red China, with its mil- 
lions, will soon be the greatest 
challenge, he believes.. 

“Old Ezekiel said the Lord told 
him, ‘Son of man, speak to your 
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| people and say to them, If I bring 
the sword upon a land, and the 
people of the land take a man 
from among them, and make him 
their watchman, and if he sees the 
sword coming upon the land and 
blows the trumpet and warns the 
people, then if any man who hears 
the sound of the trumpet does not 
take warning, and the sword 
comes and takes him away, his 
blood shall be upon his own head.’ 

“The preacher is the watchman. 
He has the best advantage in see- 
ing the challenge for what it is, 
and in influencing his people to 
meet the change. 

“I used to say the young people 
were our greatest hope in meeting 
this race problem and all our 
other great social problems, but 
I don’t believe that now. It won't 
wait in this country. The next 
few years will be the crucial 
ones.” 


Radio Rebuttal 

Bryant believes the religious 
question is a valid issue in the 
national campaign, but one which 
should be kept in perspective. 
“In the basic areas where the 
Protestant and Catholic faiths dif+ 
fer,” he said in his radio talk, “I 
am to the core a Protestant.” 

He also said in the rebuttal to 
Criswell: “I share with other 
Protestants and many Catholics 
sorrow and regret over the intol- 
erance and persecution that the 
Roman Church has carried on in 
the past and is carrying on in 
many areas of the world where 
they are in the majority.” 

He praised “the outstanding his- 
tory of the Baptists” for their con- 
tribution to the concept of sep- 
aration of church and state. 

Protestants, however, were not 
the first to practice religious tol- 
erance in America, he said. 
“Strange as it may seem to a 
Protestant, the first American 
colony to embody the principle 
was founded by a. . . Catholic, 
George Calvert, founder of Mary- 
land.” He quoted the oath which 





the Calverts required governors 


| of Maryland to take: 


“I will not myself or any other, 
directly or indirectly, trouble, mo- 
lest, or discountenance any person 
professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ, for or in respect to re- 
ligion; I will make no difference 
of persons in conferring offices, 
favors, or rewards, for or in re- 
spect of religion; but merely as 
they shall be found faithful and 
well-deserving, and embued with 
moral virtues and abilities; my 
aim shall be public unity .. .” 

“In this country,” Bryant con- 
tinued, “while the Catholic Church 
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is indoctrinating each American 
Catholic with its dogma, the same 
person lives, breathes, works, en- 
joys, and prospers in an_atmos- 
phere of freedom .. . This is not 
a weak freedom ... To every 
free-born American there is no 
frustration as he follows the ad- 
monition of the lowly Galilean, 
‘Render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God's.’ 

“It is unfair to declare over 20 
per cent of the American popula- 
tion unfit to ever be president the 
moment they are baptized in in- 
fancy,” he said. “America cannot 
afford, in this time of crisis, to 
mark off 40 million of its citizens 
as unfit for leadership on account 
of religious prejudices. It could 
be one of these who could give to 
us a leadership that this nation so 
desperately needs.” 

Bryant argued that Sen. Ken- 
nedy’s pledges on church and state 
have been “clear and unequi- 
vocal.” Kennedy, he said, has 
promised that “nothing will take 
precedent over his oath to uphold 
the constitution . . . including the 
first amendment and strict sep- 
aration of church and state.” He 
has expressed his opposition to 
an ambassador to the Vatican and 
to federal aid to private and 
parochial schools. 


Opportunity to Serve 


“I think it far more apropos,” 
Bryant said, “for Dr. Criswell to 
look at Sen. Kennedy’s war rec- 
ord, where we see him as captain 
of a torpedoed P-T boat being 
lifted from the water by fellow 
American war buddies. Is it not 
better to look at his public, leg- 
islative record over the last 15 
years: where we find not one vio- 
lation of these projected fears of 
what he would do if elected 
president? 

“It sickens me,” he continued, 
“te see an American afraid, sus- 
picious, prejudiced, and not will- 
ing to give one-fifth of our nation 
an opportunity they have never 
had—an opportunity to serve as 
head of the government of a coun- 
try to which they have so richly 
contributed. 

“A man is not guilty in our 
courts before he is tried,” he 
continued. “Is it too much to ask 
that we extend this attitude to 
a loyal American who seeks to 
serve our country as our fore- 





fathers dared in the face of nearly 
insurmountable obstacles to try 
something new? America will 
shrink and shrivel and lose its 
soul if it quenches that spirit. 

“What has happened to our 
faith in the checks and balances 
of the Constitution?” he asked. 
A Catholic president would only 
head the executive, and all major 
appointments would require ap- 
proval of “a Protestant U.S. Sen- 
ate.” All actions he takes would 
have to be constitutional and ap- 
proved by “a Protestant Supreme 
Court.” 


He concluded: “If either of the 
(candidates) is able to offer a 
plan to save us from nuclear de- 
struction and secure freedom for 
the whole world .. . you can be 
sure he will be big enough, loyal 
enough, and faithful enough to 
uphold our Constitution, be he 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jew.” 


A Valid Issue 


He told the Observer he at first 
“hesitated to dignify” Criswell’s 
attack with a _ rebuttal, but 
“KIXL came to the Young Demo- 
crats and offered the time,” and he 
“couldn't refuse.” 

Fear of federal aid to parochial 
schools and an ambassador to the 
Vatican are “natural concerns,” he 
feels. But he predicts “no one has 
watched a Protestant president on 
the separation of church and state 
principle as they’d watch Ken- 
nedy. If Kennedy is president, 
we'll see the strictest interpreta- 
tion of that principle made by any 
president.” 


After making his radio talk, 
Bryant said, he was swamped 
with anti-Catholic literature. “A 
lot of it came from the Citizens 
Councils and the ‘Voice of Free- 
dom.’ There were a lot of pictures 
showing Kennedy on crutches see- 
ing the Pope-in 1952,” he said. He 
received numerous copies of the 
alleged Knights of Columbus 
oath, printed in the Congression- 
al Record in 1913. 

He also has received a large 
number of appreciative letters. 
Many of them came _ unsigned, 
“which indicates that it’s quite a 
pressurized thing around here.” 
The general response, by mail 
and telephone, was at first about 
3-1 favorable, but it is now run- 
ning about 3-2, he said. 

He believes that Catholics them- 
selves should assist in the cam- 
paign against anti-Catholic at- 
tacks, especially bishops. “They 
ought to start making some strong 
statements on the exception here 
in America to the established-re- 
ligion idea of Catholic-dominated 
countries. They should reassure 
us of the American interpretation 
of the church and state idea.” 

Bryant praises his own congre- 
gation as “a wonderful group of 
people” who he is sure “must be 
litle embarrassed by having a min- 
ister getting himself involved in 
this controversy. Some of them, 
I'm sure, take a lot of ribbing 
over this thing in a prejudiced 
area. 

“A few have told me they wish 
I weren't in it. But they respect 





my freedom to take a stand, and 
| I appreciate that.” Ww.M. 


SOME BAPTISTS SKEPTICAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Dallas, asked in the church 
newspaper, “Do we -want a presi- 
dent who will kneel and kiss the 
hand of Roman Catholic clerical 
superiors who come to the White 
House? Do we wish a president 
whose church suppresses all mi- 
nority religious viewpoints?” 


He said the Catholic Church 
has carried on a great fight 
against Communism, “and yet it 
holds on to policies that have 
sustained poverty, ignorance, and 
superstition in Italy, Spain, Cuba, 
and Latin America .. . Catholi- 


cism has been the great breeder 
of Communism.” 

Commenting on his article, Dr. 
Fry told the Dallas News, “The 
religious issue is not the only 
issue. But it is a real issue. 

“I feel that Kennedy in his ac- 
ceptance speech made one of the 
finest statements on the separa- 
tion of church and state that I 
have ever heard,” Dr. Fry said. 
“And if his church backed him 
all the way on this, folks like me 
would have no fears about a 
Catholic president. But what he 
said is diametrically opposed to 
what the Roman Church has said 
on the subject.” 
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